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DONATIONS FOR POOR STUDENTS 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1158.85. A. Schmitt, Pa., $1.25. Total: 
$1160.10. 

St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1829.25. J. S., N. Y., $4; A. S., Pa., $1.25. 
Total: $1334.50. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1153.56. M. E. P., Wis., $1; E. J. R., Md., 
$1; M. H. W., Nebr., .50¢; A. S., Pa., $1.25; M. H., 
Ohio, $1; M. N., N. J., $2; C. J. K., Mo., .50¢; C. G. E., 
Ky., $1; P. J E., Ind., $1; H M., Mich., $1; V. G., Calif., 
$1; W. B., Ohio, .25¢. Total: $1165.06. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1160.29. M.C. L., Ala., $5; A. S., Pa., $1.25; 
L. C. K., Ind., $1; M. V. McG., Pa., $1; N. N., Ind., $2; 
St. Jos. Hosp., Minn., $1; N. N., Kans., .33¢; H. G. S., 
Ill., $2; M. H., Wis., $10. Total: $1183.87. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 

Previously acknowledged: $2496.25. Canada: A. H., 
$1; California: A. F., .380¢ Connecticut: J. L., $3; 
Illinois: T. M. W., $1; J. A. D., $1; A. J. R., $1; Indi- 
ana: N. N., $1; G. L., $5; J. E. L., $5; Iowa: G. T., $1; 
M. N., $1; Kentucky: M. Q., $5; E. G., $1; E. R., $1; 
W. A. O’B., .50¢; Michigan: N. N., .50¢ Minnesota: 
A. M. E., $5; A. P., .50¢; L. P., .35¢; M. J., $1; A. J. 
N., $1; P. H., .25¢; A. J. K., $1; Missouri: N. N., $5; 
New Jersey: J. A. S., $1; J. K., $1; New York: N. N., 
$1; M. J. S., $5; C. S., $1.08; Ohio: P. Z., $2; L. G., $1; 
C. V., $1; Pennsylvania: A. S. J., $1; Rhode Island: 
N N., $1. Total: $2553.72. 


FOR THE SUFFERERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Mrs. J. G. Jr., Ind., $3; Mrs. H. W., $5; Mrs. A. B., 
N. Y., $5. 


N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of central 
Europe will be gladly forwarded gratis. Address all 
communications to 

ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 








Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 


received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





OBITUARY 


Rev. Bernard H. Bunning, diocese of Sioux Falls; 
Rev. Henry Pieper and Rev. Edward Boes, diocese of 
os Bro. Berchmans, Brothers of the Sacred 

eart. 

Chevalier John Singenberger, Mr. Joseph Egler, Mr. 
Christopher A. O’Connor, Mrs. Henry Dapp, Mrs. 
Mary O’Donnell. 


Take me my God, and keep me as Your own. 
Guard me from the passing phantoms of a fool- 
ish world. Grant that I love You always—and 
then do with me as You will.—F. P. Le Buffe. 

Chateau de Hierges 


(A ruin on the French border) 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Old ivied walls, the drip drop drip of rain, 

Here, high above a tranquil little town, 

And travellers three, who glanced around and down, 
Through shimmering mists upon a shimmering plain, 
Amid a stillness like some vocal pain. 
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The Month of the Precious Blood 


July is the month of the Precious Blood of Jesus, the 
Blood which is the price of our redemption. No one has 
greater love for another, says the Redeemer cf man- 
kind, than he who lays down his life for another. This 
our Blessed Savior has done, setting us an example. 
Not only for a chosen few did He lay down His life, 
but that all men might be saved. It would seem almost, 
if we judge by the apparently few who are saved, that 
the shedding of the Precious Blood was not intended for 
all, or that it had been in vain. Yet this saving Remedy 
is free for all who apply It to themselves. Those upon 
whom this Blood has been sprinkled, in Baptism, and in 
the other sacraments, owe it to themselves, their 
Church, and their God, to help to save their fellow men 
from eternal ruin. 

We may not be required to give our lives for the sal- 
vation of others, but by good example, instruction, pray- 
er, and almsgiving we can help them to attain to sal- 
vation also. We can all give good example and pray, 
many can add an alms, and, whenever circumstances 
demand, all should be sufficiently instructed in the 
doctrines of their holy religion so as to give a reason- 
able answer without hem-hawing and blushing for 
shame as is unfortunately only too frequently the case. 
To instruct the ignorant is one of the spiritual works 
of mercy. If the blind lead the blind, they both fall 
into the ditch. 

As you will see by its threefold object,the Internation- 
al Eucharistic League for the Union of Christendom 
offers you a splendid means for helping your fellow 
men in their spiritual needs. That Catholics may all 
be united, that non-Catholic Christians may return to 
the unity of the Church, and that the Jews, Moham- 
medans, and pagans may share with us the blessings 
of Christianity, is the grand object of the League. But 
little is required of members—a short daily offering, 
an occasional Holy Communion received and Mass 
heard. What could be more simple and yet more ef- 


ficacious? 
sion. 

During this month of the Precious Blood make special 
efforts to apply Its saving streams to your fellow men. 
By your zeal for the salvation of others show your- 
selves worthy of the “pearl of great price”—salvation— 
that was won for you by the shedding of blood. 


Apply to the editor of THE Gra for admis- 


A Recommendation From Far-off India 


In a letter to the editor, under date of May 21, 1924, 
the Rt. Rev. Angelo Poli, Bishop of Allahabad, India, 
thus expresses his appreciation for THE GRAIL, which 
he is receiving on the other side of the globe: 

“IT have now been reading THE GRAIL for sometime, 
and I feel I should tell you how interesting I find it, 
and how delighted I am to have it. The vocation talks 
have been much appreciated by my Seminarians, and 
now the Children’s Corner is eagerly sought for by our 
boys and girls. 

“Thanks, dear Rev. Father, for your great kindness 
in favoring me with a free copy, and may our Lord 
send you a large number of subscribers in return. 

“My Seminary has now ten young men, four of whom 
will receive the Minor Orders next month, but its main- 
tenance is still a source of great anxiety to me. 

“Do, dear Rev. Father, if you have any Masses to 
spare, do send them to the Professors of my Seminary 
who are saying Mass “pro Purgatorio” having no inten- 
tions for whom to apply their Masses. 

“With a renewal of best thanks and wishing you 
every success in your noble work, I beg to remain ia 
union of prayer, yours gratefully, Angelo Poli, Bishop 
of Allahabad.” 

We are deeply grateful to Bishop Poli for his encour- 
aging words and we are happy to hear that he finds 
our little paper of interest. It would, however, give us 
even greater pleasure to be of some assistance to the 
good Bishop by sending him Mass intentions for the 
professors of his seminary and for his missionaries, 
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some of whom have scarcely any other income. There 
are, we dare say, some among our readers who would 
be glad to have these poor priests say Masses according 
to their intentions. There is surely a special blessing 
attached to alms thus given. 


The Little Bronzed Angel 


Unlike the non-Catholic missionary with unlimited 
funds at his command, who can go to the mission field 
with wife and family and live in comparative ease and 
comfort, the Catholic missionary, armed with a divine 
mission, sets out in apostolic poverty to preach Christ 
crucified. He labors in the sweat of his brow, enduring 
hardships for the salvation of souls, praying God to 
touch not only the hearts of the heathen but also to 
move the hearts of his fellow Catholics in the home 
land that they may help him reap a greater harvest of 
souls for heaven. It is little short of marvelous the 
enormous sums of money that non-Catholics contribute 
for mission purposes, in comparison Catholics make 
scarcely a showing. On the other hand, it is likewise 
little less than marvelous what the Catholic missionary 
accomplishes with barely more at his command than an 
unbounded confidence in the goodness and bounty of 
God. 

Every missionary in the field would be glad to have 
a medium by means of which he could place before the 
public his urgent needs. In “The Little Bronzed Angel,” 
the first number of which appeared in June, at Marty, 
S. D., such a medium has just come to our table. Fa- 
ther Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., a zealous missionary 
among the Sioux Indians on the Yankton Reservation, 
is the editor. Marty is a very promising mission, which 
Father Sylvester hopes to make flourish, providing that 
the means to do so can be acquired. Twenty-five cents 
will bring you “The Little bronzed Angel” for a whole 
year. Possibly your quarter may add another feather 
to the spiritual wings of some little bronzed angel and 
help it to fly heavenward in its quest for salvation. 
Your reward will not be wanting. 


Tornado Destroys Church 


Just as we go to press we learn that on June 14th 
a tornado played havoc with the Benedictine Indian 
mission at Stephan, South Dakota. The mission church, 
a large barn, and other buildings were swept away. 
The chapels at Big Bend and at Fort Thompson were 
also damaged. Stephan has been the scene of the 
priestly labors of Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., for the 
greater part of forty years. The buildings of this 
mission, to which a school for Indian children is at- 
tached, he has erected with the alms of the faithful 
after many years of patient waiting and anxious care. 
The chapels at Big Bend and at Fort Thompson are 
attended from Stephan by Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B. 
These missionaries receive no salary or other remuner- 
ation for their services. They are looking calmly for- 
ward to pay day beyond the grave. Theirs is a labor 
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of love for the salvation of souls. For this reason they 
deserve the hearty cooperation and support of all 
others who are zealous for the salvation of souls. We 
earnestly recommend the cause and the needs of these 
good missionaries to the charity of our readers. Alms 
put at their disposal are well placed. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











Catholic Alarmists 


Much is being written nowadays on the question of 
whether or no a Catholic can become President. Ac- 
cording to our Constitution, there can be nothing to 
hinder it. However, one may well find reasons for 
being against putting up a Catholic candidate now. 
The conventions have settled many doubts on this score. 

But, as some have pointed out, we are of the opinion, 
too, that very much of this opposition to a Catholic 
candidate really originates in the minds and imagina- 
tions of Catholics themselves. So, too, in regard to 
the question of the Klan and other forces evidently op- 
posing us. They receive too much free advertising from 
fearful Catholics who see a storm in every cloud. Who 
knows whether our opponents would arrive at some res- 
olution if these had not been first brought forward in 
the apprehensive speech and writings of Catholics? Of 
course, it would be absurd to say that we should cast 
to the winds all fear and all protective measures. The 
results of our primaries in Indiana are proof enough 
of this. Yet, let us at times call to mind that our 
Omnipotent God is always with His Church and will 
never desert her to the end of time. 


Watch Your Fruits 


There are some things in life that would be very 
laughable, if they did not have in them such an ele- 
ment of tragedy. Thus, while prohibition becomes 
more ridiculous day by day, we pity, but do not laugh. 
To see our legislatures and courts occupied in this 
restriction of individual liberty in our land of the 
“free,” is no more humorous. And now comes a ruling 
on the law which says in substance that any fermen- 
tation of fruit juices, even in private homes, will be 
regarded as an infringement of the law. Whom or 
what will they arrest if an innocent grape or straw- 
berry shall spontaneously develope a shade over one 
half of one per cent? What next? A prohibition to 
grow grapes and strawberries? This seems to be the 
most logical move to be expected. 


Advanced Ritual 


Some strange views on paganism were expressed not 
long ago by a prominent New York minister who has, 
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as it seems, struck out for himself in novel means 
of attracting the curious. He has inaugurated a serv- 
ice made up of aboriginal Indian rites, and defends 
them with saying that these pagan rites are the rites 
of real joy in religion, a joy which was lost in the 
“dark ages” of the fourth and fifth centuries and has 
up to now scarcely been recovered. The “rites” consist- 
ed in hymns and invocations with beatings of tom-toms, 
to Indian gods and to nature, and culminated in an 
outdoor dance by a young man and five barefoot young 
women. 

Little comment is needed on this. We know what 
lights shone in those two “dark” centuries, such as St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose. And we know 
that just then our wonderfully solemn and joyous ritual 
was advancing to the perfection which it reached in the 
time of St. Gregory the Great, and has maintained 
without change ever since. 


The Old Home 


NELLIE CECIL MAGENNIS 


Farewell, old home, a long farewell, 
Adieu to past joys and to thee. 
Thou art still my home where’er I roam, 
This earth has none else for me. 
There are linked with thee in memory’s chain,— 
Partings—-joys—and pains, 
And so many—many happy days 
That will never come again. 


May the joys we have known in our dear old home, 
In days to memory dear, 
But serve to brighten the fleeting hours 
Life’s pathway here to cheer. 
For never again will the coming years 
Our severed band unite. 
Time but widens the gulf between 
The past and the long tonight. 


When the roses and lilacs bloom again, 
And the fir trees bud anew 

That were carefully planted by mother’s hand, 
Old home, we will think of you. 

And the well worn paths and flowers that bloomed, 
So dear forevermore. 

But stranger hands are tending these, 
And the woodbine by the door. 


This song to thee, my dear old home, 
For the joys that you early gave. . 

They are buried low ’neath thy branches wide, 
Where flowers and grasses wave. 

There are mounds that cover from human sight, 
Hopes as fair as flowers, 

That were gathered and garnered—sheaf by sheaf, 
In sunny golden hours. 
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Repentance 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Rumors mid the choirs angelic 
Whispered of creation’s scheme. 
One there was who in rebellion 
Nursed within himself a dream; 
Covetous of power and glory 
Kindred spirits seeks to win, 
From among his latest subjects 
One repented that first sin. 


Crouched outside the gates of Heaven, 
An angel form tenacious lies, 

Lately by great Michael’s army 
Hurled in battle through the skies. 
Betwixt deep moans the weeping angel 


Repining pleads.... “O God, forgive! 
Let me for that treacherous moment 
Atonement make.... Forgive! Forgive!” 


Waiting there through countless ages, 
Hears at last triumphant strains 

From where sceptered angel’s voices 
Tell of victory on earth’s plains.... 
“Thief of Paradise! thou art conquered! 
The seed of woman thy power destroys!” 
All creation reinstated 

Fit to share celestial joys! 


Now the gates stand wide and Jesus, 
With his multitudes redeemed, 

Gaze upon the suppliant angel 

From whom still some brightness gleamed; 
“Son of God, so like the Father! 

Wilt Thou hear? Forgive!” prays he. 
“Try me still if be Thy pleasure, 

Call me not thine enemy!” 


Gently came the Savior’s answer: 

“None of mine shall ever be 

Turned away when true contrition 

Leads the sinner back to me; 

Hasten earthward....teach REPENTANCE, 
Bring me love from hearts of men, 

Seek it mid both rich and lowly 

Thus, shalt thou win Heaven again.” 


Flesh Pots 
MYRTLE CONGER 


Delivered from the bondage we inherit; 

Our faces turned toward the Promsed Land; 
Still would we fret in weak and doubting spirit; 
Still suffer much disquietude of mind. 

And though we feast on Heaven-sent manna, 
Still, earth-bound, would we languish in the desert, 
And hunger for the flesh pots left behind. 
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Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. 


Chapter XI 


ISS Bowlder’s big, blue eyes stared sol- 
emnly at the white window curtain,which 
seemed to be beckoning to her urgently as it 
flapped gently in the morning breeze. For a 
moment this beckoning curtain was a baffling 
mystery to Miss Bowlder, but realization fol- 
lowed soon: Miss Bowlder was awake now, 
that was all;—and then, almost suddenly, how 
very wide awake! Strangeness and novelty 
were all about her. The exhilarating air which 
she drew into her lungs was not like the air of 
the city; it was like a tonic. And how star- 
tlingly transparent was the atmosphere! And 
the sounds that came floating through the open 
window,—how keen and distinct each one, and 
how different from those which Miss Bowlder’s 
ears knew best! Morning in the city came with 
the rattle of the milk wagon, the buzz and hum 
of the trolley car, the rhythmic fall of footsteps 
on the sidewalk growing momentarily more 
multitudinous, the vari-toned peal of church 
bells, the strident scream and roar of factory 
whistles, the cries of the newsboys, the babel 
of automobile horns, and yet, softening all these 
sounds, the mysterious low undertone of the 
big city, never-ending as the murk of smoke 
and dust that broods over it and wraps it round. 
But, in the country, where every sound but 
punctuates a vast silence, how thrillingly clear 
the morning call of the robin, how rousing and 
energetic the rat-ta-tat of the woodpecker, how 
rich and mellow the echo of cowbells in the 
distant wood! So Miss Bowlder is now quite 
wide awake and full of interest in her surround- 
ings,—and interested first of all in her patient. 
Her first step, therefore, on arising, is to go 
to look at Johnson. As he is still unconscious, 
or asleep, she will not disturb him. She steps 
to the window. A new sound strikes her ears, 
the sound of wheels upon the gravel drive in 
front. She wonders if it is Mr. Lacey. With 
Miss Bowlder, to feel a curiosity is to endeavor 
to satisfy it. She trips out upon the balcony, 
and there below, sure enough, is Danny; but 
there also is Miss Willie Pat getting into the 
buggy for their all-day visit to Aunt Mahala. 
Miss Bowlder tosses her head and returns to 
the sick room. Again her first glance is at her 
patient, in whom is taking place a very great 
change. He is gazing directly at her. 


“Good morning,” she says smilingly and as 
casually as though this were the ordinary thing 


COONEY 
between them. “Do you feel better after your 
sleep ?”’ 

Johnson regarded her steadily for a moment, 
and then he inquired in a weak voice: 

“Where am [?” 

“Oh, you are away out in the country. Do 
you feel like sleeping some more?” 

“What am I doing here? I can’t get up; I 
can’t lift my head.” 

“No, you must not try to get up yet. You 
have been hurt. You had a fall. And now you 
must be quiet again.” 

Johnson seemed to consider this. Next he 
asked: 

“What place is this?” 

“Does it hurt you to talk?” 

“No; it doesn’t hurt me to talk; it hurts me 
to move.” 

“Then lie still.” 

“But whose place is this? Who is taking 
care of me? This is not a hospital, is it?” 

“No; this is Mr. Armstrong’s.” 

For several moments Johnson’s countenance 
resembled a meadow over which cloud-shadows 
race, as looks of surprise, curiosity, pleasure, 
and dislike followed one another rapidly. For 
several minutes thereafter he did not speak. 
Then he inquired: “Is Philip Armstrong here?” 

“Yes,” replied the nurse. 

“Who else is here?” 

“Why, just that man, Simkins, and the cook 
today.” 

“Simkins! Is he here?” 

“Yes, that is what they call him. Isn’t he 
the queerest man? I saw a catfish once, and it 
had a mustache just like Mr. Simkins’.” 

“That is Simkins,” said Johnson. Then, af- 
tera pause: “I shall want to see Simkins after 
a while. Do you think I may? And will you 
try to get him here to see me?” 

“Why, yes, if the doctor permits it.” 

After another pause, Johnson asked: 
Miss Willie Pat here?” 

“No; she went away in a buggy just before 
you woke up. She and Mr. Lacey are going 
somewhere to spend the day.” 

Hereupon, the nurse directed Johnson to talk 
no more, and busied herself making him com- 
fortable. She took his temperature, brought 
him a cool drink, administered some remedy, 
smoothed his pillow, made his bed neat, and 
then went down stairs. While she was gone, 
Johnson tried cautiously again to raise himself 
in the bed, but a terrible pain shot through his 
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head, a pain that caused him to groan aloud 
and lie back, grateful to remain perfectly still, 
if by that means he could be free of it. 

And now he tried to think over the situation 
in which he found himself. The last thing that 
he remembered with any distinctness was the 
mob before the jail, and Danny defying the 
mob and declaring himself Governor of the 
State. The fall and injury of which the nurse 
told him, and of which that terrible pain was 
a forceful reminder, remained for him a mys- 
tery completely curtained. That Simkins was at 
the Armstrongs, angered and alarmed him as 
much as it puzzled him. And then for Willie 
Pat and that d—d stranger to be spending a 
day together, at any other time it would make 
him angry, jealous, sick at heart; but now he 
was tired; he would think about it all later 
on,—he would think about it later on. When 
the nurse came back upstairs, she found him 
again sound asleep. 

All the while Philip and Simkins were plow- 
ing row after row in the tobacco field, and mak- 
ing good progress. When they paused to rest 
their teams, Philip said to Simkins: 

“We shall be through by noon, Simkins, and 
you may have the rest of the day off as you 
wanted it. I wish to go into town this after- 
noon. In the Saturday crowd, I may be able 
to find a workhand or two. This tobacco must 
be hoed first thing next week, and we shall 
need more help.” 

Early in the afternoon, Philip drove into 
town alone. Upstairs, Johnson was still asleep, 
and the nurse dozed in an easy chair over a 
novel. Downstairs, only Aunt Millie was to 
be found. Seated on the edge of a little side 
porch sheltering the kitchen door, her feet on 
the step, and tilting herself slightly so as to 
gain support from a porch post, Aunt Millie 
smoked her pipe in peace. What matter if it 
should go out and if she should fall asleep? It 
made no difference. The doctor had come and 
gone, and Aunt Millie was mistress of all she 
surveyed. 

But where is Simkins? The last seen of Sim- 
kins by any of the Armstrong household was 
the view taken in by Aunt Millie’s contemptu- 
ous glance at him as he passed through the ‘pull’ 
gate and turned away from town toward the 
river. He was, as usual, afoot. He carried a 
fishing pole and line and was accompanied by 
his dog. People of Simkins’ caste always have 
a fishing outfit of some sort, a gun of some 
sort, and a dog or dogs of some sort, or blended 
sorts, the number being, as a rule, in proportion 
to the degree of fixity on their residence, and 
the blends being a matter of indifference; for 
persons of Mr. Simkins’ stripe seem to accumu- 
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late dogs first and not much afterward, except 
perhaps what the dogs have to share with them. 
As Simkins had been only a day or two at home 
on the Armstrong place, and was still domiciled 
in the implement shed, he had as yet rallied but 
one dog to his support. But all this is neither 
here nor there; the point is that, to all appear- 
ances, Simkins was going fishing, the signs be- 
ing: Saturday evening, carrying pole and line, 
walking toward the river. 

A direct way, though a rough way, for Sim- 
kins would have been to turn down the valley 
through which flowed the brook in which he 
once might have been drowned. Also he might 
follow the pike for about two miles and there 
come to a ford. Up the pike trudges Simkins 
till, after a single mile, he reaches the top of 
the ascent. Here he sends one quick glance 
around, then crosses a rail fence on the right 
and is lost at once in a dense woodland. On he 
goes and, at the end of a ten minute walk, comes 
to the edge of a bluff, below which is a narrow, 
walled-in valley, at this point very rocky and 
wild and filled with cedars, which succeeded 
somehow in taking root in this desolate and un- 
promising place. The stream flowing through 
was again the very one which runs by Danny’s 
cabin. This secluded spot is on the Armstrong 
place, and is perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
above the house and half a mile from the falls 
over which Simkins fell, and the pool in which 
Danny delights to bathe. 

But what is Simkins about? Is he going to 
fish in this little brook? No; for see, he throws 
his pole down over the cliff. And now he turns 
away from the bluff and retraces his steps, 
veering somewhat to the right and proceeding 
with caution. Now he pauses, and looks care- 
fully around. He is in a very secluded part of 
the woods and is sheltered from view by dense 
undergrowth. The spot on which he stands is 
perhaps a hundred yards back from the ravine 
which he has just left. He is now standing at 
the edge of a depression in the ground, in which 
many bushes are growing, and one large tree. 
Simkins, after a last stealthy glance about, de- 
scends into this wild little hollow, making his 
way toward the large tree mentioned. Under 
the exposed root of this tree there is a hole, 
craftily hidden, and not unlike the entrance to 
a wild animal’s den, except that no trail leads 
up to it. Here Simkins squats, turns his feet 
toward this hole and, going backward, disap- 
pears from view as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed him. Wait how one might and 
watch how one might, he would not see Simkins 
emerge from that hole again this day. True, a 
shower now came up, perhaps the skirt, as it 
were, of the severe storm that had earlier swept 
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over Willie Pat and Danny on the top of Bo- 
hun’s Knob, and naturally Simkins would re- 
main under cover until it was over; but, had 
one waited till long after the shower had ceased, 
he would not have seen Simkins reappear where 
he was last seen. But, if he should watch long 
enough, say till sundown, he would have detect- 
ed a light smoke curling slowly through the 
hole into which Simkins had sunk, and, if he 
were superstitious, he might believe that Sim- 
kins’ oft repeated prediction as to his own dire 
future was now certainly and visibly realized. 

But now it is sundown, and we may follow 
Simkins if we wish, although, in following him 
we must meander somewhat,—and the cause is 
not far to seek. For, as Simkins goes down 
the valley,—again with his pole over his shoul- 
der,—he more than once draws from his hip 
pocket his handy flask, and from this he every 
time very handily takes a drink; and then he 
meanders more pronouncedly. But Simkins re- 
sembled a catfish in more respects than in the 
resemblance of his mustache to the straight-out 
fins of the fish, as noted by Miss Fancy Bowld- 
er. Both he and the fish have very broad 
mouths and very flat heads, and both have 
countenances of almost equal expressiveness. 
But the resemblance does not end here if rhetor- 
ical evidence weighs as much as scientific evi- 
dence,—which commonly enough it does,—be- 
cause in the matter of imbibition,—frequent, 
copious, apparently innocuous imbibition,— 
Simkins resembled most strongly the proverbi- 
al fish. There are men who, in their cups, be- 
come mellow and friendly, some who rise to 
unwontedly lofty sentiments and assume a 
grand air, others whose impulses take them to 
the heights of soaring oratory, there are those 
who become poetical, those who become hyper- 
sensitive and quarrelsome, those who grow vul- 
gar or treacherous or base. There is a theory 
that in his cups a man reveals his true nature, 
—in vino veritas. On the other hand, in old- 
en days it used to be said of certain stout drink- 
ers, “He can drink like a gentleman,” the mean- 
ing and intent being flattering, and implying 
that the recipient of the compliment could drink 
and still behave himself, that he could drink 
and still give—in his conduct—little evidence 
of alcohol. Now Simkins belied both of these 
beliefs. He showed so little effect from his im- 
bibings that in this one particular way he at 
least faintly and from afar resembled the fel- 
low who could ‘drink like a gentleman.’ He 


became just a little more crooked in his gait 
and in his line of thought, just a little more 
suspicious, looked just a little more like a cat- 
fish. 

And so, despite the numerous times our de- 
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lectable Simkins had recourse to his flask, he 
gave evidence of having a fixed purpose in his 
mind. When he had come as far as the fall, 
he turned away from the stream toward the 
house, and, leaving his pole and line in his shed, 
and refreshing himself once more from his bot- 
tle, he cut across the lawn, climbed the rail 
fence and entered the wood. Here he followed 
the path along which he had trailed Johnson the 
day before. This time, however, there was on 
his part no hesitation, no caution, no glancing 
around, no endeavor to hide from anyone. Sim- 
kins moved along the path with as firm a step 
and as erect a head as his drinks and his char- 
acter would permit. It may have been char- 
acteristic of him to care too little even to 
pause when he came to the bluff which was at 
the edge of the wood, and over which he had 
toppled Johnson only the morning before. At 
any rate, he glided down the declivity and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, turned his foot- 
steps up the pike toward town. As he entered 
Dunsboro, he found the streets almost deserted. 
The Saturday crowd of rural shoppers were all 
either home or well upon their way. The busi- 
ness district was deserted, and in the residence 
streets the residents seemed to be all within 
doors. 

Fashions of an earlier day still prevailed in 
many things in Dunsboro, and one of these was 
to call supper, “Supper,” and another was to 
have supper early. For most of the residents 
of Dunsboro were at supper, and the bell was 
ringing the “Angelus” from the tower of the 
Catholic church as it had done, morning, noon 
and night, at six, twelve and six, for more than 
a hundred years. But Simkins was not seeking 
supper, nor was he concerned in the least in the 
ringing of the bell in the tower of the church. 
He was making his way directly to Johnson’s 
garage, which was just off the main street at 
its busiest corner. 

The garage was a converted livery stable, and 
ran from the street back to an alley. At the 
right of the front entrance was an office, the 
old stable office, remodeled and newly outfitted. 
Near the alley doorway at the rear there was 
also an office, which likewise had come down 
from livery stable days, which had not been re- 
modeled nor outfitted, but in which business 
was carried on nevertheless, although the only 
furnishings were a few sacks of oats, a few 
bales of hay, an old, much carved stool and, 
for mural decorations a horse collar, a discard- 
ed laprobe and a few ill assorted horseshoes. 
Simkins entered by the front door and, ignor- 
ing the office, made his way directly to this 
dingy room at the rear. He locked the door 
behind him and, as we may not follow him in 
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to see for ourselves what he may be doing, let 
us leave him for the present to his own devices 
and go back to the Armstrong place. 

It is eight o’clock. Philip and his sister are 
sitting in Johnson’s room, giving the nurse a 
needed rest and a chance to take the air. John- 
son, who has been pronounced out of danger 
by the physician, is in a restful slumber. He 
had been anxious to see Simkins, and this would 
have been permitted him, but that Philip, who 
had just returned from town, could find no 
trace of him. And so Johnson had fallen asleep 
with his wish ungratified. As they sat together, 
brother and sister had but little to say to each 
other. They did not wish to disturb the quiet 
of the sick room, and, moreover, Willie Pat’s 
thoughts were such as she would not yet share 
with anyone, however close and however be- 
loved. 

Miss Bowlder, who, upon her release from 
duty, had sought Danny immediately, found 
him sitting alone upon the porch. Here she 
established herself, somewhat to Danny’s an- 
noyance; for, after his day of delightful mem- 
ories, Danny would have preferred by all 
means to be alone. Only one thing had withheld 
him from seeking the solitude of his cabin; he 
had hopes that he might again see a certain one, 
and that one was not Miss Bowlder. Miss 
Bowlder, however, was not easily rebuffed, 
neither was she entirely without charm of a 
kind. She was pretty in a vivid way; also she 
was cheerful and communicative ; she was lone- 
ly here at the Armstrongs, and now, finding 
herself in company with Danny, for whom she 
had at once conceived a strong liking, she exert- 
ed herself to entertain him and to draw from 
him some expression, or at least some sign, of 
regard for herself. And in this, for moments 
at a time, the young woman succeeded to a 
degree; but back upon Danny’s imagination 
would flash the vision of Willie Pat,—of Willie 
Pat gazing in rapture upon the beautiful valley, 
of Willie Pat struggling with him up the steep 
side of Bohun’s Knob, her little hand in his, of 
Willie Pat creeping with him around the peril- 
ous crag with awful death below and with a 
mad hurricane overhead, unquestioning in her 
trust in him, of Willie Pat,—oh, he could not 
endure this chatter of the nurse any longer. 

“T’m parched with thirst,” he said; “excuse 
me while I get a drink.” 

“Oh, I’ll go with you,” declared Miss Bowld- 
er. 

“I'd be glad to have you go,” risked Danny 
politely, “but I am going down to the spring. 
It is dark, and you would not wish to climb 
down the rocky pathway.” 
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“Surely I'll go,” repeated Miss Bowlder, al- 
ready upon her feet. 

What else could Danny do? As they passed 
around the house, she slipped her arm in his. 
It was now quite dark, and the one square of 
light that fell from Johnson’s window upon the 
lawn seemed startlingly clear. As they neared 
this illuminated spot, Miss Bowlder playfully 
leaned against Danny as if to push him into 
the darkness as they went farther and farther 
from the house. 

Now, Danny lost no time in making the trip 
to the spring and in bringing Miss Bowlder 
back to the house, although, in returning to 
the porch, they passed on the other side, and 
could not be seen from Johnson’s room as they 
returned; and Danny, pleading fatigue, de- 
parted promptly for his cabin. But when, per- 
haps two hours later, Willie Pat, meeting Miss 
Bowlder at the head of the stairs, asked her if 
she had enjoyed her rest and whether she had 
— lonesome, Miss Bowlder replied quite hap- 
pily: 

“Oh, no indeed; Mr. Lacey and I have en- 
joyed each other’s company. We have taken 
such a long walk.” 


(To be continued) 


Visit to the Sanctuaries of 
St. John the Baptist 


HE professors and students of the Latin 
Patriarchal Seminary had planned a day’s 
excursion from Beitgiala across the mountains 
to Al Karim, the reputed birthplace of the Fore- 
runner of the Saviour. I wanted to take a spe- 
cial advantage of this opportunity, viz., to cele- 
brate the Mass in honour of the Baptist in the 
very place of his birth. So I spent the night 
in Jerusalem, and at sunrise (4:40) was on my 
way. Walking through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem and its Jewish suburb on the Jaffa road, 
one saw a picture of oriental life. There came 
along the road a real procession of women car- 
rying on their heads heavy baskets filled with 
grapes, apples, and different kinds of vege- 
tables, perspiring in consequence of their task 
in spite of the cool morning breeze. Occasion- 
ally one met a string of camels or a donkey 
carrying a load, and its master, hardly ever his 
mistress. The usual picture is a man riding 
on a donkey and the wife walking by his side, 
carrying a load and perhaps the baby. The 
Arab thinks this the proper thing, even if he 
is a Christian, for has he not bought his wife 
as well as the donkey? 
Outside Jerusalem the road turns across 
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stony fields rising gradually. Only a few plots 
are p'anted, because the soil is shallow and 
there is no water. Some two miles from the 
city, however, one comes across fields with a 
network of water pipes and tents, peopled by 
families and workmen. Here are the begin- 
nings of a new Jewish colony. The fields show 
signs of careful cultivation,foundations are dug 
for houses, stones are being cut, and next year 
there will be a village in that place. The colo- 
nists get loans from the Zionist Committee, but 
they are in front of hard work in a hot climate 
if they wish to succeed. An Austrian priest, 
who had missed his way to Emmaus some weeks 
ago, found shelter in such a Jewish colony, and 
though by tradition an Anti-Semite, was full of 
praise of the colonists, their cleanliness and 
kindness. So it appears that besides a crowd 
of Bolshevists some good Jews have found their 
way to Palestine. 

The road wound along and still rose until 
it reached a ridge, about 4 miles from the city, 
and the sun was fairly high by this time. Now 
came the descent through a little valley, the 
sole of which was covered with fertile soil. 
It showed traces of careful cultivation, and 
though there was no water, the vines looked 
fresh. A turn in the road showed on a hill the 
Institution, the Sisters of Zion. The hill rises 
abruptly in the valley and the imposing build- 
ings look like a mediaeval castle. The sister- 
hood is a foundation of the convert Jew, Fa- 
ther Ratisbon, whose great life interest was 
the conversion of his race. In a little cottage 
one is shown his rooms with the same furniture 
which he used. The Sisters have a boarding 
school here, also a convent in Jerusalem, whilst 
the priests of the congregation conduct an or- 
phanage and trade school in Jerusalem. 

Another turn in the road brings us face to 
face with the village, nestling on the slopes of 
the mountains, which join so closely as to leave 
only a very narrow valley. The pointed tower 
near us is the Church of St. John the Baptist. 
But in order to reach it one has to go through 
some narrow passages between small houses 
and then a courtyard. As an inscription over 
the Church door tells us, the Church was re- 
stored in 1807 by the Queen of Spain. There- 
fore, the Franciscans, who have charge of it, 
are practically a Spanish community. When I 
entered the church a little after 6 a priest was 
saying Mass, and a number of children, sitting 
or kneeling on the floor, were saying prayers in 
Arabic. 

As the altar marking the birthplace of St. 
John was free, I could say Mass at it without 
much delay. It is in the chapel on the Gospel 
side of the high altar, but on a lower level, and 
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is reached by a wide and convenient flight of 
ten steps. As in the rest of the church, every- 
thing in the chapel is in good condition, and 
very clean. This chapel is a cave which formed 
part of the house of Zachary, and the vaulting 
of it is the natural rock. The altarpiece rep- 
resents the Circumcision of the Baptist, and 
so reminds us that here is the origin of the 
Benedictus, the Canticle of Zachary, composed, 
or rather inspired, by the Holy Ghost on that 
occasion. Of course, I availed myself of the 
privilege of saying the Mass of Saint John the 
Baptist, in which the Gospel speaks of his na- 
tivity and circumcision. (I could not help think- 
ing of the feast of the Saint in 1909, when I 
sang the High Mass in thanksgiving that not 
more damage had been done by the lightning 
which the day before had struck the Abbey 
tower after the opening of our first Bazaar.) 

After Mass I was left undisturbed for an 
hour in the quiet and devotional church. Then 
a good butler invited me to breakfast, with an 
apology that I had been overlooked; I told him 
I was glad that I had been left undisturbed for 
some time. From the breakfast room I had a 
view of the monastery garden. It is on a much 
higher level than the church and is well culti- 
vated and watered from a deep well. In the 
meantime I was told that my companions had 
arrived and were ready to proceed to the other 
sanctuary of the place called the “Magnificat.” 

The chapel with a small monastery of the 
Franciscan Fathers is situated on the opposite 
mountain, somewhat higher than St. John’s 
Church. A road leading up to it passes the villa 
of the White Fathers, and the Convent of the 
Rosary Sisters. The chapel is small and con- 
tains two altars; the one on the left side is the 
Altar of the Blessed Sacrament; on the right 
side of it a cave opens some 15 feet long and 
at the end stands the Lady Altar. This marks 
the spot where St. Elizabeth met Our Blessed 
Lady when she was visiting her, and so it is 
the place where the Magnificat was chanted the 
first time. We greeted Our Blessed Lord, first 
by singing the “O Salutaris,” and then His Holy 
Mother with the “Magnificat.” What a great 
privilege it was. A spring rises in the rock by 
the side of the altar, and then runs into a cis- 
tern outside. We drank from the clear and 
fresh water before we left the sanctuary. 

The continuation of our excursion gave us 
some idea of the fatiguing journey of our Bless- 
ed Lady through the mountains of Judaea. Up 
we went on a rocky and stony path, downhill 
again into a valley, where we found a well and 
a shady tree with rocks for seats. Of course, 
our juniors paddled and drank of the well, 
which makes the little valley a fertile garden, 
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whereas all around are stones and rocks with 
very shallow soil. Up hill we went again until 
we reached the wall which encloses the desert 
in which St. John spent his early days before 
he went to the Jordan to preach and to baptise. 
His original hermitage is a cave, now turned 
into a chapel. Close by is a spring sending 
forth a thread of pure and very cold water. 
The sanctuary is half way up the mountain, 
which falls down in a very steep slope to the 
valley. The property, extending over several 
acres and surrounded by a wall, belongs to the 
Franciscans. There is usually only a Lay Broth- 
er here who goes to Mass at the Magnificat, 
unless a priest comes to his little cottage and 
says Mass in the cave. In order to accommodate 
the pilgrims two small guest houses are just 
being erected near the grotto. 

We rested and lunched under the shadow of 
some fir trees, for, some time before one o’clock, 
a mule had brought us the meal from the Semi- 
nary. Our return journey led us back to St. 
John’s, and then up two mountain paths, across 
the railway and down two steep slopes. Being 
the senior of the party and not accustomed to 
mountaineering, I was glad enough to avail my- 
sel of an offer to ride up the second mountain 
on the mule. It was marvellous how the animal 
found a foothold on the wretched path and 
climbed up and down the rocky steps. 

If any pilgrim wants to get an idea of the 
roads in Our Lord’s time, let him not be satis- 
fied to go, or motor, along the high roads, but 
let him walk from St. John’s birthplace to his 
desert home.—LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., in the 
“Birmingham and District Catholic Magazine.” 


Everything Else 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


TRAINED nurse, a regular $6.00 a day 
one, arrived in Devil’s Neck on No. 3 last 
night. All the gay young blades dropped into 
the parlor of the Irish Inn where she sat at 
the piano lost in a dream, her hands straying 
idly over the keys. 
“She is playing an interlude from Brahms,” 
= Joe Wallace, timekeeper at the Will Be 
ine. 
“That is a sonata from Beethoven,” said Tom 
Monagan. 
“It’s Chopin,” contradicted Eddie Whelen. 
“It’s Shumann,” affirmed Manuel Amato. 
As they poured out their knowledge of com- 
posers, the girl left the room. 
“She’s a little beauty,” said Joe. 
“I will get sick tomorrow and hire her,” 
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declared Tom Monagan. “She is the prettiest 
girl in the world.” 

I agreed with Tom. She was beautiful, ex- 
quisite. Small, perfectly moulded. Her brow 
was smooth and fair as heaven and showed 
a woman who thought and rested in God. Her 
nose and mouth were of perfect symmetry. Her 
hands were capable. She was an earnest young 
woman with a yearning in her heart to be of 
some use in the world. She had found inspira- 
tion in her hospital course. 

The door of her room was ajar as I passed 
down the hall and she called me in. Without 
preamble she said: “Hills, hills, eternal hills. 
This country will drive me wild. And it is to 
be my home. I came out to marry Ted—Dr. 
Kilmurray.” : 

“And run the hospital that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly are financing in San Antone village?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. Ted says it is the chance of a lifetime. 
We can work together. I like the idea too. 
When we are middle-aged we will have our own 
home, with a fireplace, if we work for it while 
we are young. There is nothing alluring about 
this town though. It has a discouraged look.” 

“Wait until you see the village of San An- 
tone,” I warned. 

“Is it worse than this?” 

“It is smaller,” I said with well meant kind- 
ness. 

We sat late and talked. When I reached my 
room Mrs. Irish, the proprietor of the Inn, was 
waiting for me. “My dear,” she said, “Ted 
Kilmurray was thrown from his horse and died 
immediately. A broken neck.” 


A MONTH LATER 


At the grave Rose Fallon did not sob aloud 
nor faint. She did not demonstrate her feel- 
ings at all. Nor did she go back east. She 
took up work immediately in the immaculate 
little hospital made possible by Maginelle Driv- 
er Kelly. 

Rose Fallon looks on life with a smile. Why 
not? Eternity is long. 


SIX MONTHS LATER 


Rose Fallon was buried today. Such a fu- 
neral I have not seen since I lived here. The 
village of San Antone was crowded. The Will 
Be Mine closed for the funeral. Father Kear- 
ney spoke so sweetly and simply of her short 
life, filled with unselfishness; her ready, cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s will. As the coffin was 
lowered into the grave the mourners passing, 
each threw in a shovel of clay—as is the custom 
of the southern country. 

I rode back with Father who told me the 
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only regret she expressed in dying was that 
she would never see her mother again. “Fa- 
ther, if she thought so much of her mother why 
did she leave her and come out here to marry 
aman?” I asked. 

“Tut, tut, you women! You do not under- 
stand. It was God’s will that she come out 
here,” said Father softly. 

At the Inn Mrs. Kilmurray was waiting for 
Mr. Kilmurray to have the horses shod. I sat 
with her and we spoke of Miss Fallon. 

“Her mother is in the Rhode Island Hospital 
for the Insane,” said Mrs. Kilmurray. “Rose 
prayed for her recovery, if it was God’s will. 
tose had everything except a mother. Friends, 
a profession, love. ‘I have everything else,’ she 
often said to me. She did good work at San 
Antone. Sefora de Sandoval is in training and 
her deafness is no handicap. Four Mexican 
girls are training. She taught catechism to 
adults two nights a week and—” 

Here Mr. Kilmurray arrived. He is a Celt 
every inch, generous, kind, impulsive. He said: 

“Hello, Miss Edgerton. I don’t like the way 
you teach that grandson of mine, Matt’s boy. 
He is with you two years now and he don’t 
know his a b c’s. I learned mine, with the aid 
of the master’s cane, the first week; and the 
second week I spent on Reading Made Easy for 
a Lazy Scholar.” 

“Come on, Michael. 
said Mrs. Kilmurray. 


A Treasured Relic 


MAUDE GARDNER 


“The old bell now is silent 
Hushed is now its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living—ever young.” 


Voiceless and silent is the old Liberty Bell, 
beloved symbol of American patriotism, but 
every ounce of copper and metal which it con- 
tains is dear to the heart of the nation because 
it awakes poignant memories of the thirteen 
feeble colonies of 1776 out of which has grown 
our great Republic of today. Silently it tells 
the story of that heroic struggle, replete with 
suffering and sorrow, when a little nation, 
scoffed at by wonderful European kingdoms, 
dared to stand true to their ideals, and by cour- 
age and sacrifice and bravery secure a liberty 
which has been handed down to us as a heritage 
beyond price. 

The original Liberty Bell was ordered from 
London, where it was cast by Thomas Lester 
in 1752, and brought to America on the good 
ship, “Matilda,” in August of that year, but un- 
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fortunately when it was being tested a month 
later, a stroke of the clapper cracked the bell, 
thus rendering it almost entirely useless. The 
bell was melted and recast by a Philadelphia 
firm, although many of the colonists favored 
sending it back to England, because they 
thought no work could be done quite as well in 
the New World as in the Old, and on trying it 
out the second time, it was decided that too 
much copper had been added for the tone was 
lacking in clearness, so it had to be cast again 
before a satisfactory result ws obtained. 

But in June 1753, the Liberty Bell, which we 
reverence today, was hung in the steeple of the 
State House in Philadelphia, where it began its 
years of valiant service, its first duty being per- 
formed in calling together the Loyal Assembly 
of the English Province of Pennsylvania,August 
17, 1753. The people had never seen such a 
large bell before, for it weighed two thousand 
pounds and measured twelve feet around its 
rim and seven and a half feet around its crown. 
We have many larger bells in America today, 
but another cannot be found that is loved and 
treasured as this relic of the days of the great 
Revolutionary struggle, on which is engraved 
in large letters: the Biblical prophecy found in 
Leviticus 25:10: “Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of’’—a prophecy which was gloriously fulfilled 
on July 4, 1776, when its joyous peals were the 
first to announce the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. And so it became known 
as the Liberty Bell. 

A year later, when the English redcoats took 
possession of Philadelphia, the bell was carried 
to Allentown, Pennsylvania, for safe-keeping, 
where in Zion’s Church it kept lonely vigil until 
after the Birtish left the Quaker City, when it 
was again restored to its original place in the 
steeple of Independence Hall, at that time called 
the State House. 

And then, after seven years of brave heroic 
struggle, came the wonderful victory at York- 
town, and again the peals of the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed the glad tidings, and the following 
month, in merry tones, it welcomed to Philadel- 
phia, George Washington, our first great Amer- 
ican leader, who had made that victory possible. 
It rang again to tell the New Republic that the 
treaty of peace had been signed in Paris on 
April 26, 1783, and in muffled, mournful tones, 
it tolled the funeral march for Washington in 
December 1799. 

Fifty years had passed since the adoption of 
the great document written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when the Old Liberty Bell had a double 
duty to perform—gladness and sorrow mingled 
together—for on July 4, 1826, to commemorate 
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the “year of jubilee,” it first rang joyously, and 
then in muted tones told the sorrowful news 
of the passing of the author of that famous doc- 
ument—the Declaration of Independence—as 
well as another Revolutionary patriot—John 
Adams—both ex-presidents of the new nation 
and prime factors in its making. 

Twice the old bell did honor to Lafayette, the 
French hero, and first of the foreign volunteers 
to come to our aid in the struggle for liberty. 
In 1824 when Lafayette, then an old man, re- 
visited the country which in his youth he had 
aided to make free, it was the peals from the 
old Liberty Bell which welcomed him to the na- 
tion. And again on July 21, 1834, when the 
news came that the great friend of America 
had passed away in his native France, the bell 
solemnly tolled in his memory. 

Then, just one year later, on July 8, 1835, 
when Chief Justice Marshall the last of the 
Revolutionary patriots, died at his home in 
Richmond, Virginia, the old bell, in doing honor 
to this great man, developed a crack, starting 
at the rim and running almost to the crown. 
Its days of usefulness were done; its destiny 
had been fulfilled, for, with the passing of the 
last hero of that historic time, it seemed just 
and proper that its work should be over. Only 
once since that time, almost a century ago, have 
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the tones of the Liberty Bell sounded through 
Independence Hall. On April 6, 1917, when an- 
nouncement was made that the United States 
was in a state of war with Germany, the trea- 
sured relic was slightly struck by Philadelphia 
officials, the tones, so long silent, faintly echo- 
ing through the historic rooms of the famous 
building. 

Carefully guarded in a car, especially built 
for it, the Liberty Bell has taken a good many 
journeys, and has been on exhibition at three 
American Expositions. In 1893 it made the 
trip to Chicago to be shown at the World’s 
Fair; in 1904 it played its part at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and its 
last journey was across the continent in 1915 
to be exhibited at the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. At every town or city, at 
which the train stopped on the way and return, 
children from all the public schools were taken 
to see this treasured relic, which links the great 
nation of today with that little band of patriots 
who struggled that we might be free. 

The Liberty Bell now stands in the vestibule 
of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where visi- 
tors come to see it from all over the United 
States, to learn anew the lesson of patriotism 
which it silently teaches. 


How irresistibly does the Prisoner of nine- 
teen hundred years call to us from the taber- 
nacle of His imprisonment! The Desired of na- 
tions has come, and our human hearts have 
found a human Friend in Whom we can all 
confide.—F. P. Le Buffe, S. J. 


Sonnets of Holy Quest 


5. The Bridegroom Questeth 
Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


“Amicus Sponsi gaudet propter vocem Sponsi.” J. Bapt. 


A spirit fled from Our creating Hand, 

And spirits flee, communing all unwise 

Each with its earthen frame content,—then dies 
Self-tripp’d and tumbled on a foreign strand. 


Too long I mark men’s powers for good expand 
In ways of ill that reek unto the skies! 

Yet will I win them mine,—by human cries, 
Since nought avails my Spirit’s still command. 


Our trysting is forgot! Sound, herald, sound! 

The call to grief, then in bright robes enwound 

First purple-dyed, and then of sunshine-hue, 

First crowned with briar, then with My Father’s light, 
Will I man’s heart convict of its sad plight 

Till for my recreating Hand he sue. 
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So as by Blood 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


VJ ux are you so downcast, Father?” 
inquired Ben Lair when he beheld 
the gloom depicted on Father Gilbert’s face. 

“Reason enough, Ben. You should have been 
with me at the hospital,” answered the priest 
with emotion. 

“What happened?” 

“It was, indeed, an extremely sad scene.” 

“Won’t you tell me about 
it, Father?” 

“Gladly, for it cannot help 
edifying you. A man almost in 
the very throes of death had 
been rushed to the hospital. 
Dr. Janer was instantly sum- 
moned. He examined the pa- 
tient and soon realized that 
no time was to be lost. It was 
a case of severe hemorrhage. 
Unless a transfusion of blood 
took place immediately, death 
was a question of a very short 
time. But to find a fit sub- 
ject! A thought flashed 
through the physician’s mind. 
Why shouldn’t Ido? A smile 
crept over his face. ‘I have 
a plan,’ he said to the nurse.” 

“What is it, Doctor?” 

“I will give the patient 
some of my blood.” 
“‘Oh, Doctor,’ 

nurse alarmed.” 

“Don’t worry.’ It will do 
me no harm. Even if it should, 
what of it? It’s a life for 
which I am taking the risk. 
I can spare a little of my blood 
to save this man who is no 
stranger tome. But we must 
hurry, for every minute counts. 
doctor who knows what to do.” 

“The physician mounted the carriage beside 
the patient’s bed. The former’s right arm was 
placed by the left of the latter. The arms being 
bared, the transfusion needles were inserted in- 
to the veins and connected by means of a tube. 
By manipulating a bulb a constant flow of 
healthy blood was conveyed to the sick man. 
The effect was telling. His color gradually re- 
turned, his pulse became more regular, and his 
respiration showed greater vitality. The by- 
standers were gratified. The donor of the blood 
amiled. It was a smile prompted by the con- 
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sciousness of a noble deed. Whenthe patient had 
sufficiently revived the needles were removed.” 

“But now comes the sad part of the story. 
The heroic doctor weakened and fainted away. 
I was called to give him absolution and to 
anoint him. He realized his state and feebly 
cried out once more: ‘Lord, Jesus.’ His was 
the death of a martyr of charity for his patient. 
One of my truest friends has 
gone to eternity!” 

“While I marvel at this 
noble sacrifice, I sympathize 


with you, Father, in your 
loss.” 
“Thank you, Ben. Permit 


me to say further that when 
the patient rallied, he could 
not be kept in ignorance of 
the sacrifice made for him. 
The realization of the as- 
tounding fact almost over- 
powered him. ‘What!’ he ex- 
claimed ‘Dr. Janer died for 
me! The man I insulted 
several weeks ago and I didn’t 
apologize! I can never repay 
him!’ ‘Yes you can, at least 
in part,’ he was told, ‘if you 
live the life he lived and pray 
for the repose of his soul.’ ” 
“Father, I don’t think that 
in all my life I have ever 
heard of a parallel case,” com- 
mented Mr. Lair again. 
“Don’t say that,” objected 
the priest. “You know this is 
the month of July, which is 
dedicated to the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of our Lord. Are 
you not reminded of a trans- 
fusion even more generous and more complete, 
of a sacrifice infinitely above the present one?” 
“T have never looked upon it in that light.” 
“We should all do so, however. Christ shed 
every drop of His blood to save the life of us 
all. We were, and are, such patients, suffering 
from hemorrhages. Nay, we’re already dead 
through sin. Our Doctor is sent from Heaven. 
He volunteers to give His blood by way of 
transfusion to save our life, the life of our soul. 
Not only a vein of His arm is tapped but inci- 
sions are made over His whole body. The trans- 
fusion needles are the pangs of His agony, the 
scourges of the ruffian soldiers, the long thorns 
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of the crown, the piercing nails that dug 
through His hands and feet, and the keen point 
of the lance that spared not even His heart. 
Well might the words of Isaias, the prophet, ap- 
ply to Him: ‘From the sole of His foot unto 
the top of His head there is no soundness in 
Him: wounds and bruises and swelling sores: 
they are not bound up nor dressed, nor foment- 
ed with oil.’” 

“T understand, Father, but where does the 
real transfusion come in?” 


“Just a little patience. At the Passion, by 
means of the transfusion needles, the blood of 
Christ was made to flow forth. However, we 
need the tubes and syringe to convey the blood 
to our souls. Now the sacrifice of the Mass, 
especially as the chief means of grace, puts us 
in direct communication with the Precious 
Blood of the Passion. In the Mass, therefore, 
this Blood is pumped, as it were, from Calvary 
to our souls. The priest as the house physician 
of the hospital of Holy Church manipulates the 
bulb whenever he offers the Holy Sacrifice or 
administers the sacraments and secures a more 
or less regular flow of graces into our hearts ac- 
cording as we exert ourselves more or less to 
prevent any leakage.” 

“But how do you get from blood to graces?” 

“Well, in the spiritual order, the life blood is 
the grace of God. However, when we receive 
Holy Communion, the very blood of Christ is 
actually communicated to our souls. This com- 
munication of His blood is most closely linked 
with His death. In Communion our privilege 
is similar to that of the Blessed Virgin at the 
foot of the cross. She held the lifeless body of 
her Son in her arms, we, however, receive His 
living body into our hearts. Therefore, when 
we approach the Communion railing we need 
not tax our imagination very heavily to picture 
to ourselves Christ draining the last drop of 
His blood from His Sacred Heart in our behalf. 
‘This chalice is the new testament in My blood; 
this do ye, as often as you shall drink for the 
commemoration of Me. For as often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink this chalice you 
shall show the death of the Lord until He 
come,’ ” ; 

“It begins to dawn upon me that the compari- 
son between the two cases is apt.” 

“Only the one is of a much higher order than 
the other. Dr. Janer and his patient were both 
mortal. But between the Divine Physician and 
His patient there is an eternal distinction. The 
One is God, the other, His creature. Now if 
we are both so touched by Dr. Janer’s sacrifice, 
how much more ought we to be moved when we 
attend Mass where a transfusion of Christ’s 
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blood is taking place in a mystical, yet real, 
manner. Then, when we approach Holy Com- 
munion, or see others approach, should not 
tears of sympathy and gratitude well up in our 
eyes, the more so, since we know that like Dr. 
Janer’s patient we previously played the réle 
of enemies? We, too, by our sins have insulted 
Him who made the supreme sacrifice for us. 
Yet, in spite of all this, He gives us His blood.” 

“But, Father, when we receive Holy Com- 
munion we are in the state of grace. Would 
you even in this case compare our condition 
with the critical plight of Dr. Janer’s patient?” 

“Yes, indeed. As long as we are in this world 
we are in constant danger of spiritual death. 
Our spiritual vitality is only too frequently at 
a very low ebb and unless Christ’s blood were 
poured into the soul by means of this Euchar- 
istic transfusion, we should of necessity suc- 
cumb. Oh how many anemics in a spiritual 
sense are dragging themselves about like con- 
sumptives approaching their last stage. Their 
only salvation will be the blood-transfusion of 
Holy Communion.” 


Mary’s Visitation 
> & 


From the fragrant woodbine bowers 
Comes the hum of busy bees, 

Drawing nectar from the blossoms 

Whose sweet breath pervades the breeze. 


With their closely woven mantles 
They envelope shrub and tree. 
Are they not effective symbols 

Of fraternal charity? 


With such love aglow, dear Mother, 
Didst thou haste o’er Juda’s hills, 
To salute thy favored cousin 

With the song that ever thrills. 


Mary, Mother, round thy children 
Throw thy loving mantle wide, 
That beneath this cloak we sinners 
All our frailty may hide. 


The Friend 


LOLA BEERS MYSEN 


I faced a bowl of roses to the sun 

That you might see them when you passed today, 
So when at evening with your day’s task done 
You’d surely wish to pass again this way. 

Love gave a gift of fragrance, I would share 
Its beauty with the weary passing throng, 

And you, who are my friend, would dare 

To read therein a message and a song. 
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The Holy Grail 


“The Castle of the Maidens” is the ninth 
panel of the Edwin A. Abbey frieze decora- 
tions in the Boston Public Library. 

By reason of its victory over evil the Pure 
Soul has penetrated to the depths of human na- 
ture wherein lies latent all its potentiality for 
good. Hence the imprisoned Virtues are set 
free to bless the world with their manifold 
activities. Such is the meaning of the ninth 
panel, in which the artist has made beautiful 
use of a great decorative opportunity. This 


the last great step by which the achievement 
of the Grail was assured. 

The picture is a conception of exceeding gra- 
ciousness,—replete with loveliness in form and 
feature, exquisite in its qualities of coloring; 
delicately luxuriant, and as gladsome to the eye 
as the sight of a springtime garden after the 
bleakness of winter days. In most effective 
contrast with the austere walls of the huge dun- 
geon where they have been held captive is the 
fair company of godly maidens in their flower- 
like diversity of array,—pale blue and _ lily 
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panel is the pendant of “The Siege Perilous,” 
which occupies the corresponding position on 
the opposite wall. When Galahad ventured to 
occupy the Siege Perilous, he thereby hazarded 
all the dangers through which he had safely 
passed when he entered the Castle of the Maid- 
ens. Then the Pure Soul redeemed human na- 
ture from base mastery and made it the abode 
of righteousness, the source of light. This was 


Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


white, rose, lilac, and brocade of golden weav- 
ing. The delivering knight receives in all hum- 
bleness the shyly tendered thanks of the many 
maidens. His back is turned to the spectators, 
his helmet, sword and shield have been laid 
upon the ground. Upon the shield we see the 
cross painted by Joseph with his blood,—the 
same cross as that borne upon the banner of 
Galahad in the cathedral scene. 


An Episode of Anne 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


“OHS a pretty bit of fluff,” said Mrs. 
Livergood, with more optimism than she 
really felt. “They’re at the age where that 
counts. Of course it’s not serious—but, oh 
dear! I wish they’d get over it I can’t like 
her, though she is always so polite to me. It 
doesn’t seem right to have Maurice and Bill 
estranged—Maurice is like one of my own 


children. The Marbury girls were such good 
comrades for the boys—good, wholesome girls.” 

Mrs. Farnham maintained at all times a dis- 
creet silence. To talk to outsiders was foolish, 
—to talk to her husband, who lacked diplo- 
macy, might be equally foolish—and to talk to 
Maurice on the subject of Anne would, she 
knew, be fatal. Youth is perverse and opposi- 
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tion feeds its flames. But she, too, worried. 
Boys grow up so fast. It seemed such a little 
while since Maurice and Bill and their chosen 
playmates, Nora and Cora Marbury, were mak- 
ing mud pies together—such a little while 
since their days of chicken pox and mumps 
and measles. The two boys had shared their 
afflictions as they shared their playthings. 
When Bill was “licked” for going swimming, 
Maurice turned up at home with a generous 
coat of sunburn and his shirt on “wrong side 
out” and was interviewed by the elder Farn- 
ham in the woodshed. Once their joint sav- 
ings purchased on evil-smelling cigar with a 
shiny gold band—and together they suffered 
the agony that follows the first smoke. Who 
would have dreamed in the days of childhood 
that they would ever become bitter enemies? 

But Maurice and Bill were seventeen—im- 
pressionable seventeen—and the Marbury fam- 
ily was in California when Anne Penriver 
moved to Broomville. Anne was nineteen—an 
astonishingly small and dainty nineteen. She 
wore number three shoes and number five 
gloves and was just five feet tall. Her eyes were 
very blue and very appealing, and her long, 
fringed, dark lashes swept her peach blossom 
cheeks in the most charming manner. Her hair 
was gold, but more burnished and shining. It 
flashed in the sunshine; it illuminated the dark- 
est places; it rioted over her small head like 
dandelions over the front yard. Only Anne and 
her mirror knew just how long it took her to 
achieve her bewildering and fascinating coif- 
fure. Her clothes were perfection. A _ bit 
sophisticated, perhaps, for staid and conserva- 
tive Broomville, but to her admirers all the 
more “stunning” for that very reason. 

Bill began to dislike Maurice frevently the 
day when Anne’s honeyed accents over the 
phone told him that she was “so sorry” but 
Mr. Farnham had already invited her to the 
Jolly Fellows’ dance at the K. of C. hall. Mau- 
rice reciprocated the dislike the day when Bill’s 
invitation to a straw ride anticipated his own 
by a matter of minutes. Thus the rivalry— 
the first rivalry between the two bosom friends 
—had begun, and time served to increase their 
mutual antagonism. The small fry of the town 
scented the strained relationship and its cause 
and did all they could to make matters worse. 
Bill learned, through the impish medium of 
Anne’s younger sister, that Anne “adored the 
saxophone”—and hated Maurice the more— 
for Maurice played the “adored” instrument 
while he himself could manage nothing more 
musical than a bass drum. Maurice learned, 
from a similar source that Anne was “wild 
about curly hair.” Bill had curly locks—here- 
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tofore Maurice had looked down upon those 
locks as effeminate—but young Farnham’s hair 
was about as curly as a hickory limb. 


Time passed. The war had not abated when 
the Broomville Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced a Home-Coming Week It was chance 
that brought the two erstwhile friends togeth- 
er in the post office the day the announcement 
was posted in the glass case where the notices 
of advertised letters and “Found” articles were 
kept. Flamboyantly it blazoned forth its news 
from between the latter—the rusty black glove, 
the soiled handkerchief the bunch of keys, the 
yellow barrette with two missing sets — and 
the crowd about it was so dense the depot bag- 
gageman couldn’t squeeze himself through with 
the mail bags from the four-ten. This is what 
the curious ones read: 


“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Home-coming 
week in Broomville, August 8 to 14. Festival 
of Fun. Tickets entitling the holders to all the 
attractions of the week priced as follows:—” 
and more of the same. But at the bottom of 
the poster was the announcement which caught 
the attention of the young folks and held it: 
“Popularity Contest. Any young lady resident 
of Broomville is eligible to enter the contest. 
The winning contestant will receive a beauti- 
ful diamond ring She will also be crowned 
Queen of the Festival and reign during the 
entire week. Votes will be secured by the sale 
of Home-coming tickets. Contest closes at 
eight P. M., Saturday, August 6. Get busy, 
Boys, and win the diamond ring for your girl. 
Sell Home-coming tickets and boost your home 
town.” 

The two boys, their antipathy for the nonce 
forgotten, were side by side, reading the poster, 
when the winsome Anne slipped inside the door 
and stood beside them. 

“How do you do?” she said. That was an- 
other of the delightful things about Anne She 
never said, “Hello!” like the more ordinary 
Broomville girls. She always said, “How do 
you do!” with sweet dignity. “What are you 
and everyone looking at? I’m so tiny, I never 
can see in a crowd. Won’t you read it to me, 
William? You’re so delightfully tall.” 

Bill, thus charmingly singled out, blushed de- 
lightedly and read the announcement in his 
best voice. Maurice blushed, too,—with cha- 
grin. Why, oh, why did Bill have to be two 
inches the taller? A dull rage burned in his 
heart and he longed to cram the poster down 
Bill’s declamatory throat. When Bill finished 
Anne’s expressive eyes were opened their wid- 
est. 

“Oooo!” she cooed ecstatically, “Isn’t that a 
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perfectly lovely idea? Won’t it be a lucky girl 
who wins that diamond ring?” 

Then and there both Maurice and Bill re- 
solved that Anne Penriver should wear that 
diamond. They told her so, and she clasped 
her hands joyously. 

“Oh, do you think I could win it?” she asked, 
enthusiastically ‘How dear of you to think 
of entering my name! But I wouldn’t have a 
chance, would I? I’m just a stranger here, you 
know,—or nearly a stranger.” 

“You bet you’ll have a chance!” declared 
Bill, “It’s a lead-pipe cinch. I can get you half 
the votes that are cast myself.” 

“With a capable general to plan and direct 
the campaign,” interposed Maurice, with a 
glance of scorn at the undaunted Bill—(how 
a girl so sweet and fine as Anne could tolerate 
anyone so slangy und uncouth as Bill, was be- 
yond his comprehension)—“There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that you will be highly 
successful. I shall be able te assist you in many 
ways. I can get a mailing list of former res- 
idents from my father and sell a lot of out-of- 
town tickets.” 

“How lovely! How splendid of you!” She 
gave them both her slim hands in parting and 
each went away with a song in his heart. 

After that day they neither ate nor slept, so 
busy were they. There were numerous en- 
trants in the contest but by the end of the first 
week the race had narrowed to a contest be- 
tween three girls, Bee Nelson, Agnes Murray, 
and Anne. Of Anne’s votes at least three- 
fourths had been secured by Maurice and 
Bill. Old Mr. Farnham said, if his son could 
work up half as much steam selling groceries 
in the Farnham store as he did selling Home- 
coming tickets, every other grocer in town 
would soon be “out of business.” Bill was work- 
ing just as hard and the feeling between the 
lads was, if anything, more bitter than ever 
before. Maurice had been so certain that he 
could sell more tickets than Bill that it gave 
him quite a jolt when he learned that Bill was 
more than a hundred votes in the lead. In a 
day or two, however, he passed his rival with a 
flourish. A maiden aunt of his mother’s, liv- 
ing in Detroit, wrote that a little club of form- 
er Broomville residents had commissioned her 
to buy their Home-coming tickets and that she 
would be only too glad to purchase them of 
“darling Maurice,” and permit him to use the 
votes for his “little playmate.” Maurice winced 
at the “darling Maurice” and “little playmate,” 
and wished his mother had not read the letter 
in the presence of Bob—that fool kid would 
probably think it was funny and tell it all 
over town; he thought Aunt Ellen might re- 
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member that it had been eleven years since she 
last saw him. Great Caesar! Did she think 
one didn’t grow in eleven years? But he right 
joyfully mailed her the ten tickets and gave the 
resulting two hundred and fifty votes to his 
goddess. Bill “got even” by hiring a bicycle 
from Dutch Smith and selling tickets to the 
farmers for miles around. 

The end of the third week found Agnes Mur- 
ray practically eliminated from the contest and 
Anne ahead. The boys were jubilant—but 
alas! With the fourth week Beatrice Nelson’s 
many friends rallied to her rescue and three 
days before the closing date she was five hun- 
dred votes in the lead. Worse still, every man, 
woman and child in and around Broomville 
seemed to be the possessor of a ticket, and it 
looked as though the contest was over. Maurice 
was stunned. Bill was crushed. They were 
downcast and miserably unhappy. They had 
worked so hard. They had played all their 
trump cards—and lost. They could not bear 
to spoil Anne’s faith in them and they began 
to avoid her, slinking home across the back lots 
that they might not pass her door. 

Saturday came—the last day of the contest. 
The final returns were to be posted at nine 
o’clock that evening, and Maurice decided to 
stay home. Most of the town would be there 
and Anne herself. He had no desire to witness 
Bee Nelson’s triumph, nor poor little Anne’s 
disappointment. Neither did he feel like being 
guyed by the youth of his own age who were so 
often sadly lacking in delicacy where the most 
sacred feelings were concerned. His mother, 
who was making a new dress for the celebra- 
tion, took pity on him and set him to pulling 
basting threads. They were thus engaged when 
they heard young Bob coming back from 
town. Something unusual had evidently oc- 
curred, for he was running at top speed and 
shouting unintelligible somethings at the top 
of his voice. When he finally arrived at the 
sitting room he was entirely out of breath and 
could do nothing but sputter and puff. 

“For goodness’ sake, what is it?” His moth- 
er pushed him into a chair and fanned him 
anxiously, “Has something happened to your 
father? Is there a fire some place?” 

“Aw gee, no!” he gasped at last, “Qu-quit 
pesterin’ me. If you’d a-listened to what I was 
a-saying when I was a-coming you’d a-knowed. 
It—It’s the pop-popperlarity contest. Anne 
Pen-Penriver won it. She beat Bee Nelson by 
seventy-five votes, and she give me a nickel to 
hurry home like a sweet boy and tell Mawruss. 
I told her I’d do it for the nickel but she didn’t 
need to hand me any of that sweet chatter— 
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she could save it for Mawruss and Bill Liver- 
od.” 

ee Robert!” His mother forced back a smile, 

“You mustn’t be so impertinent to your broth- 

er’s friends. My! Son!” turning to Maurice, 

“Isn’t that fine!” 

But Maurice was in no mood for conversa- 
tion. He gave her a wan smile and moved 
toward the stairway. Anne had won—but 
Bill, and not he, had achieved this triumph. It 
was just like Bill, he thought, to wait until 
the last minute and then put over something 
underhanded like that. 

He slipped out to early Mass in the morning 
and his mother could not persuade him to re- 
turn for Benediction. He had a headache, he 
said, so she gave him a bitter powder and a 
glass of water and left him alone. He could 
not sleep. He was tasting the dregs of defeat 
and the draught was most unpleasant. After 
a while he heard Bob come home, banging the 
doors in characteristic fashion—and then the 
phone rang. He started up eagerly. The grim 
recollection came and he sank back on his pil- 
low. No one would ever call him up again—no 
one important. She wouldn’t think him any- 
thing but a dub after this. 

“Carrots! Oh, Carrots!” Bob was calling 
him. Whenever Bob wished to be particularly 
obnoxious, which was most of the time, he 
called his brother, “Carrots.” Maurice made 
no reply to the undignified appellation. There 
was a pause and then: 

“Hey, Mawruss! I know you ain’t asleep 
’cause you ain’t snorin’. Her Royal Highness 
is on the wire. Haste, Minyun!” 

Could it be? Maurice was out of bed, head- 
ache forgotten, dressing at top speed. His hand 
shook as he took down the receiver and falt- 
ered, “Hello,” and then—the long unheard 
voice fell upon his pleased ears. 


“Maurice, you naughty boy!” she scolded, 
“What do you mean by so neglecting poor little 
me?” 

“]—I—” he stammered. 

“No excuses, Sir,” she bantered, “You owe an 
apology and congratulations to the Queen. I 
do herewith command you to appear in the 
royal presence this evening and sue for mercy. 
Are you coming?” 

He thrilled to her delicious nonsense. She 
wanted him, and not Bill! Of course he was 
coming, he told her eagerly—of course he was 
coming, promptly at eight. 

When his parents came home a few moments 
later he was singing, loudly and melodiously. 
His father smiled significantly. 

“That was a mighty potent headache powder 
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you gave that young man, Mother. Wonder if 
the phone rang while we were gone?” 

Mother smiled, too, and shook her head at 
Father. 

“Now don’t you say anything to him, John,” 
she admonished him. “He’s just like you were 
at his age.” Her tone grew reminiscent, “Don’t 
you remember the year that pretty little Rosy 
Hagan taught school over at the corners? You 
were sixteen and she was twenty—and I was 
only an insignificant fourteen. My! How crazy 
you were about her!” 

“Nonsense!” said her husband, sharply, but 
his face was brick red, and when Maurice came 
down to dinner he refrained from teasing and 
even put a quietus on Bob’s badinage. 

Dusk was creeping over the little town as 
Maurice trod the pleasant way to Anne Pen- 
river’s. Here and there in the house along the 
street the lamps were already lighted, disclos- 
ing many a pretty scene of domesticity—but 
he saw them not. Laughing, chatting groups 
on the porches hailed him, but he heard them 
not. So lost was he to everything around him 
that he bumped squarely into another thought- 
ful, unseeing figure as it, too, mounted the Pen- 
river steps. The figure grunted and Maurice 
groaned. 

“Ouch!” exclaimed Maurice. 

“What the heck!” ejaculated the voice of 
Bill Livergood. 

“So it’s you, is it?” exclaimed Maurice, dis- 
gustedly, “I might have known. Haven’t you 
made a mistake in your destination?” 

“No, I haven’t!” Bill was belligerent, “Just 
because you sold more tickets than I did is no 
reason you should think you own the earth. 
Anne asked ME tonight. Go on home. Wait 
until you’re invited. You’ve got too much 
cheek.” 

“You're crazy!” Maurice’s reply was equal- 
ly heated, “Anne—” But just then the door 
opened and Anne herself stood before them— 
Anne, flushed and lovely. 

“Come right in,” she bubbled joyously, “We 
have been waiting for you.” 

They blinked at the light, vaguely aware of 
the presence of others in the room. Anne’s 
parents were there—and her little sister—and 
a strange, elderly lady—and a young man, who 
rose as they entered and came forward at 
Anne’s sweetly imperious,“Preston, come here.” 

There was a new vibrant quality in her voice. 
With difficulty the two boys detached their 
eyes from her glowing face and rested them on 
“Preston.” He was, they found, a personable 
young man, older than they by some six or 
eight years, and of such an Apollolike appear- 
ance that the same epithet occurred simul- 
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taneously to each, “Movie-hero!” Anne was 
clasping his arm adoringly and calling him 
“Preston dearest.” 

“Preston dearest,” she was saying, “I want 
you to know these two angel boys. They have 
been so sweet to me ever since we moved to 
Broomville. It was they who entered my name 
in the contest and they just worked their heads 
off for me, the darling things!” 

Preston murmured something in a deep, rich 
voice—something about being grateful—and 
they stood in bewilderment until Anne remem- 
bered that explanations were in order. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said, “Of course you 
don’t know who Preston is, Preston is my fi- 
ancé, of course, and we’ve been engaged for 
years and years. We didn’t dare announce it 
because Papa said I was too young, and Preston 
didn’t have much money. But now Preston has 
a perfectly splendid new position and we can 
be married right away. I’m going to sell my 
contest ring and buy pretty linens and things. 
I don’t need the ring, because—” she blushed 
prettily, and extended her hand on the fourth 
finger of which scintillated that other solitaire, 
telling its tale to the world. She paused and 
awaited comments, but none were forthcoming. 
The silence grew oppressive. Her fiancé slipped 
a caressing arm around her waist. 

“You haven’t told them how you happened to 
win the contest,’”’ he reminded her. 

“Oh! Well, of course, it was Preston who 
won it for me. He’s so wonderful!” Maurice 
and Bill wilted visibly but no one appeared to 
notice it. “Thursday I was so discouraged and 
I rung him up on the long distance and told 
him I didn’t believe I’d be Queen after all. I 
cried a little bit and he said, ‘Never mind, 
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Honey, I’ll fix it,’ and he sold a bunch of tickets 
to his friends in Seabury (Preston lives in Sea- 
bury) and they are going to charter a special 
car and come up on the two big days of the 
Home-coming. Isn’t that grand?” 

The boys never remembered just what they 
said or did. Somehow the evening passed. 
They have a hazy recollection of eating ice 
cream and cake and drinking quantities of 
lemonade which they were too dazed to refuse. 
They spoke in monosyllables when addressed 
and they heard a strange, new Anne saying fre- 
quently, “Preston dearest.” Then they said 
good night, and Preston dearest hoped politely 
that he’d meet them again while they hoped 
inaudibly that he wouldn’t—and they were out 
in the street. 

They strolled along in gloomy silence, their 
hands in their pockets, their eyes fixed on the 
ground. In front of Bill’s home they paused. 
Resting their elbows on the gate they gazed 
long and earnestly at the moon above the tree 
tops. It was Bill who chuckled. 

“Cheer up, Darling Thing,” he said. 

Maurice grinned feebly in response. 
on, Angel Boy,” he rejoined. 

They doubled up with glee. Then they were 
silent again. The moon dipped behind a cloud 
and then peeped roguishly around the corner. 
Maurice watched it thoughtfully. 

“The Marburys are coming home Wednes- 
day,” he ventured irrelevantly. 

“Umph-humph,” dreamily answered Bill, 
“Mother had a card. Wonder if the girls 
wouldn’t like to go to the Home-coming mas- 
querade?” 

The moon laughed. So much for the ep‘sode 
of Anne. 


“Carry 


Holy Cross Sanitarium on the Site of old Camp Cody, 


Deming, New Mexico 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 


A wide stretch of desert sand, a radiant 
sun riding high in the blue, and utter lone- 
liness—that is old Camp Cody. 

Close your eyes and you can see that sandy 
plain covered with hurrying men clad in dun 
uniforms as if they were the very children of 
the tawny earth beneath them. Some are dig- 
ging, some are hiking, some are at rest, some 
are at attention. Great wagons roll by with 
supplies of food. All is din and clang and clash. 
It is the preparation for war—the most ghast- 
ly and inhuman of undertakings, but shimmer- 
ing over all, and holding these earth children up 


from the earth, is the beauty and splendor of 
patriotism. 

Open your eyes again, and you will see a few 
broken lines of white buildings marking the 
desert sands—it is the old Camp Cody hospital, 
and if you look to your right you will see a 
wooden arch bearing the sign 


HOLy Cross SANITARIUM 


On destruction, there springs construction, 
and on war, peace. ; 

That little band of Sisters of Charity who 
move about the grounds of this old war camp 
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in their black uniform are as much soldiers as 
their predecessors in khaki, but their enlist- 
ment is for life. 

“Mother,” I asked, “what will you do when 
the sand storms come, and the sand sifts in at 
the windows and into your food and over your 
beds?” 

She turned to me smiling. 

“Thirty years ago we began in a more forlorn 
spot than this is at Salt Lake City. We had 
the same sand storms, only they were salted— 
you could taste the sand in your mouth when 
it blew, and today that hospital grounds is like 
a garden of paradise. Do you see that green 
patch on the desert? That is alfalfa, and see 
in this little patio between the wards—alfalfa 
again, and that is a young peach tree just show- 
ing pink. Peaches grow in the open here but 
that one will do still better in that sheltered 
nook. Here on this side we are planting can- 
nas but in that bigger space, egg plant and 
okra, they are ornamental, and also useful,” 
she concluded with a smile. 

“Where the ground is broken we have a gar- 
den that will soon supply us with all the berries 
and vegetables we want. We can have straw- 
berries almost the whole year round.” 

“We have abundance of water from our deep 
wells, and in a very few years this place will be 
avery oasis. Many of our patients seeing what 
can be done with the soil here will remain after 
their recovery, on account of the delightful cli- 
mate and this desert will blossom like a rose.” 

I looked at her strong straight figure and her 
fine hopeful face,—the thirty years service she 
spoke of so lightly had not dampened her cour- 
age nor chilled her enthusiasm. Thirty years 
ago she must have been a slim girl, with an ani- 
mated face showered with freckles some of 
which have not yet faded, and, yes, surely red 
hair. She came of the fighting race and might 
have originated in Galway. 

My eyes were still on the patch of alfalfa,— 
the only green thing I had seen in New Mexico. 

“What do you do with it?” I asked. 

“Feed it to the cows,” she replied. “Come and 
see.” 

There are a dozen or more nice Holstein 
cows. ; 

“They are only grade cattle,” she said apolo- 
getically, “but they are all young, all good 
milkers, and all tested for tuberculosis.” 

We walked through the clean and orderly 
byre. Each cow had her own manger and her 
own drinking cup so to speak, and looked the 
picture of health and contentment. 

Further on was the chicken yard. They had 
all the fresh eggs they wanted for the patients, 
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but hoped to get enough chickens that they 
might supply the whole project. 

Then we went to the pumping station, which 
in a dry country is the very heart of the busi- 
ness. A fine steam engine was installed, new 
and shining. As a matter of fact they have 
been able to use very little of the machinery 
bought from the government. They have their 
own electric and ice plant. 

Their engineer is an ingenious fellow, with 
much tatooing on his arms. He was a sailor, 
and learned his business in the navy, which 
probably accounted for the spick and span ap- 
pearance of the machinery. He is now settled 
with his wife and children at Holy Cross and 
might be considered in a sense as the “deus ex 
machina,” the god of the machine. 

The big central kitchen with its tremendous 
cooking utensils the sister showed me as she 
might display some relic of barbarism, and im- 
mediately brought me to the wards where 
everyone of them had its own kitchen and its 
own service. 

“There will be no carrying of food around the 
yards here,” she said. “Every ward will have 
its own service, so we will get, in effect, the 
home cooking, where the food is taken directly 
from the range to the table. It pays in the long 
run,” she added, “both in the proper nourish- 
ment of the patient and the prevention of 
waste.” 

This was the first time in my experience 
that I had met any one who realized that the 
central kitchen with its great masses of food, 
improperly cooked, was not only hurtful to the 
patients but most wasteful to the food. 

We learn slowly but there is hope that we will 
come to know that the field methods of prepar- 
ing food are not successful for the sick. This is 
perhaps the greatest evil in all our hospitals 
public and private. 

Only a few patients have yet sought this 
home for the Tubercular. The rooms are large 
and the outside sleeping facilities very good; 
there is the fresh air and the sunshine that is 
essential, there is the rest and the abundance 
of good food without which the patient will not 
recover. 

There are also all the aids of medicine and 
surgery for the cases that call for such, under 
the skilful management of the house surgeon 
who lives on the grounds. Heliotheraphy, or 
sunbathing, is used in selected cases as is also 
the production of pneumothorax and the com- 
plete resection. 

The sisters are not without their compensa- 
tion in their hard task of caring for the sick 
and building up a home where they may be 
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surrounded with all the comforts of life during 
their recovery. They have their chapel and 
their daily Mass and Communion, and they 
have the fulfillment of that desire for service 
that beckoned them out of their homes and the 
accustomed walks of life and put their feet in 
the narrow way that leadeth to life everlasting. 


Cancer 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


ANCER is not a “blood disease”’ but always 

starts as a local affair and is curable by 
removal, if discovered and treated early 
enough. The disease, however, is one of the 
most important causes of death, causing 90,000 
every year in the United States, of which 
2,956 are from Indiana. 

Contrasted with tuberculosis, which prevails 
at all ages, cancer is chiefly a disease of adult 
life. Eighty-five per cent of deaths occur from 
cancer at ages of 45 and over, and the average 
age of death is 59 as compared to 36 in tuber- 
culosis. Among the people of the United States 
over forty years of age, cancer causes one death 
in every ten—about one in eight among women 
and one in fourteen among men. 

The disease is of special interest to women. 
Between the age of 35 and 45 three times as 
many women as men die of cancer, and between 
45 and 55 twice as many. The excess is due to 
cancer of the breast and generative organs 
which, like other forms, is usually curable by 
competent treatment in the early stages. 

A large percentage of these deaths could be 
prevented if both the public and the medical 
profession were fully educated in what they 
each ought to know about the disease. The pres- 
ent scientific knowledge of the cause, origin, 
and spread of cancer is incomplete, but much 
more is known about the conditions under 
which the disease arises than is popularly sup- 
posed. In fact, our practical knowledge of how 
to prevent an individual from dying of cancer 
is thoroughly satisfactory in many types of the 
disease, provided the cancer is treated early 
enough. 

Cancer is curable because it is not a consti- 
tutional or blood disease, but always starts at 
first as a local disease beginning in a single 
small spot. While it is still confined to the place 
of origin it usually can be entirely removed. 

While, therefore, we do not know the ulti- 
mate cause which starts the lawless growth of 
cells, we know much about how and where this 
growth begins. Cancer arises’after long-contin- 
ued irritation of various kinds in or about be- 
nign growth of ulcerations. For example: 
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Cancer of the lip and mouth may arise from 
pipe smoking, bad teeth, chewing betel nut or 
tobacco; cancer of the stomach, following ul- 
cer; uterine cancer, from neglected lacera- 
tions or ulceration; breast cancer, from neg- 
lected sores, cracks, and especially lumps which 
were at first benign (cysts); cancer of the 
skin, from irritated moles, chimney sweep’s 
cancer of former times; cancer of the esopha- 
gus among the men of China, from eating hot 
rice (not observed among women who eat cold 
rice at the second table). 


Actual cancer is sometimes preceded by a so- 
called pre-cancerous stage, which is absolutely 
curable. By skilled treatment of these lesions, 
it is possible to prevent the beginning of cancer. 
Prevent any form of chronic irritation and you 
prevent at least the possibility of cancer of 
many types. Persistent ulcerations, cracks and 
sores and warts, moles or birthmarks, which 
change in appearance or grow larger, should 
be removed. 

After cancer has actually developed, it is in 
many cases still curable, but there must be no 
delay. The possibility of curing cancer by oper- 
ation is much greater than most people realize. 
Popular pessimism is increased by the fact that 
many cases are operated on too late, and that 
successful operations are apt to be concealed, 
while failures are widely advertised. Cancer 
patients seldom discuss their cases or wish it 
to be known that they have been operated on, 
whereas in other diseases they tell us the facts. 
Moreover, the existence of cancer is often con- 
cealed from the patient himself. 

The existence of cancer families, an argu- 
ment sometimes brought forward as evidence 
of hereditary influence, does not afford definite 
proof of the general inheritability of this dis- 
ease, for such families are not very frequent 
and the occurrence of a considerable number of 
cases in a given family can be explained as 
purely accidental. There are many more fami- 
lies in which no cancer occurs or in which one 
or two cases occur, than there are in which a 
large number occurs. 

Cancer is not transmitted by contact with the 
patient. It is not a germ disease in the sense 
in which tuberculosis, or diphtheria are germ 
diseases. In all the thousands of recorded oper- 
ations for cancer, there is no report of a case 
acquired from the patient by any surgeon or 
nurse. Cruel neglect of some patients has been 
known to occur because of groundless fear of 
catching the disease. This is doubly unfortun- 
ate since the disease itself in the incurable stage 
demands unusually patient and humane care. 

Ordinary care and cleanliness should be ob- 
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served in caring for cancer patients but isola- 
tion and fumigation are not necessary. 

“Cancer cure” advertisements are swindles. 
Such cures are, generally speaking, of two 
classes, drugs for internal use in connection 
with certain antiseptic washes, (while these 
may be harmless, they are valueless and by 
their use vitally important time is lost) and, 
pastes or poultices containing strong chemical 
caustics. Except when used as already indicat- 
ed, these are worse than useless. They may 
stimulate the cancer and make it grow more 
rapidly, or they may eat off the top and leave 
the bottom spreading in deeply, on the whole 
causing loss of valuable time. 

Treatment by X-rays and radium are of def- 
inite usefulness, especially certain types of su- 
perficial cancer such as those which appear on 
the skin in old people. In some cases they may 
be very useful in helping to complete the sur- 
gical cure by healing any small lump which ap- 
pears after the operation. 

The following points should be especially re- 
membered : 

(1) Cancer is not a “blood disease,” but al- 
ways starts as a local affair. Hence it can al- 
ways be cured by removal, if discovered and 
treated early enough. 

(2) Cancer in the beginning may cause no 
pain or other symptom of ill health. 

(3) Cancer is probably not hereditary. 

(4) Cancer is not contagious. 

(5) No up-to-date doctor will treat a con- 
dition that might mean cancer without thor- 
ough examination. 

(6) The cancer patient must learn to seek 
treatment as promptly as a patient with ap- 


pendicitis. 
On the Go 


ELLA M. E. FLICK 


OHN Blake took a last wink at his paper, 

one hasty gulp of coffee, and pushed back 
his chair from the breakfast table— 

“Better be going,” he mumbled. It was his 
morning prayer. At least it served as his one 
unvaried outspoken offering. His wife Hannah 
loked up from her pile of morning mail. Han- 
nah was going in for politics and her corre- 
spondence was unusually heavy on this partic- 
ular day. 

“By the way, John, could you not run in a 
minute this afternoon and meet Mrs. Knight 
and Miss Smith, delegates on the Woman’s 
Party from Washington?” 

“Huh!” from the man of the house, “really 
couldn’t, my dear. Got to see a fellow this af- 
ternoon. Very important.” 
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“But John—” Standing there like a lamb 
being led to slaughter awaiting the final end, 
something in his face and manner made her 
change her mind and keep her little plea to 
herself. “‘Never mind,” she ended lamely. 

She heard him go out and down the path. 
His moodiness and silence fell from him with 
the open air and outdoors. She heard him 
whistle a bright little tune as he awaited the 
car just outside her window. It was madden- 
ing to be married to a man who never had time 
nor a word for the affairs that appeared so 
important in a woman’s life. She had so want- 
ed him to meet these particular women! 

John Blake without one guilty thought, or 
backward glance, went on his way. He was so 
absorbed in his business that he had little time 
or taste for politics or social affairs. He loved 
his home, he loved his wife and children. It 
was because of his constant application and 
close attention to work that his wife could en- 
joy the luxury of leisure and find time and 
means to entertain and to be entertained. He 
felt the urge of duty—and kept very much on 
the go. 


* * » % * 


“Mummie dear! Oh Mummie! Please, Mum- 
mie!” Rather impatiently Hannah faced the 
small creature before her. 

“Yes, Carol?” Carol was six. Carol was not 
supposed to eat breakfast with her parents. 
Hannah prided herself on knowing how to rear 
a family, and incidentally when to stretch a 
point in discipline, so said nothing about the 
unexpected visit. Carol was very slow and 
very deliberate. She drawled out her words 
and took up a great deal of time on apparently 
useless details. She did not even always stick 
to the truth which was very exasperating. Han- 
nah was sometimes very much tried with Carol. 

“I told you twict already,” the small one 
ran on, “you didn’t listen to me.” 

“Mother did not hear you, dear. Sure you 
told me, Carol?” 

“IT told you twict. Today we have a concert 
and our mothers can come.” She was breath- 
less with the importance of her message. 

“But Mother could not come,” Hannah ex- 
plained carefully, turning another page of one 
of her most important letters, “I am too busy. 
You must tell teacher for me. Now run along, 
dear, or you’ll be late for school.” 

Had Hannah been very discerning she would 
have seen the quivering lips, the eyes that 
brimmed over with tears. For the moment 
Carol had one terrible heartache. Everybody’s 
mother would be there! Her mother never 
went. Also she had a piece to speak. What 
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was the use of learning a piece? She ran all 
the way to school crying long and loud as she 
ran. Her child world, hitherto so full of sun- 
shine because of her anticipated joy, suddenly 
became cold and dark and desolate. She looked 
on life through a child’s eyes and naturally 
thought that her interests were first and most 
important in the home circle. Mother thought 
differently. She had so much that kept her on 
the go. 


Around five John Blake concluded his im- 
portant business and took himself home. It 
had been a very trying day and he was glad to 
get home. The department was empty. He 
had expected that. A note from Hannah on 
the bureau, pinned to the cover, read that she 
was “eating out.’ Carol had been deposited over 
at her grandmother’s to be left home later. His 
boy Jimmie he expected to see any minute. 
Jimmie was a fine boy. Somehow tonight, after 
his successful though weary day, John Blake 
felt very young and chirpy—almost as youthful 
as Jimmie. They could run out together, he 
thought to himself, get dinner somewhere and 
take ina show. He was proud of Jimmie. For 
the moment he pictured himself the good father 
who is a boon companion to his son. Figura- 
tively speaking he patted himself on the back, 
and was very fond of himself. 

He dressed himself in his best and waited 
patiently. Around six the ’phone in the living 
room tinkled. He answered. 

“Hello, Dad. Mother there?” 

“Not coming in.” 

“Too bad. I’m not either.” 

“Hold on—where are you?” 

“Down at club—just felt like eating out— 
and going to a show.” 

“Fine. Say what about letting me put up 
the dinner and the show—why not a date with 
your old man?” 

“Sorry, Dad. Got a date with a Jane—love 
to have you—some other night.” 

One could expect it of course. Somehow he 
had counted on Jimmie tonight. He would have 
given most anything for a lark with that kid 
down town. He really wanted the boy tonight! 

The almost grown boy of the family had al- 
ready begun to advert to his budding manhood 
and to wear the consequent self-satisfied air of 
personal importance. He was living his own 
life now. He had so many interests of his own 
that he could not find much time to think of 
those that concerned others. 

* . * * * 

Jimmie did buy his tickets. He did ask his 
girl. Tonight however he had calculated too 
soon. He had made his plans without consulting 
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the one who had been the cause of much of his 
preoccupation. It just happened that somebody 
else, his very wealthiest rival, had got in ahead 
of him and asked her to go to a dance. She 
did love dancing—it was a wonderful dance. 
She was awfully sweet about it all—sorry too. 
But she did not go with Jimmie that night. 
Jimmie Blake did not take disappointment 
very well. If he did not have the things he 
wanted, when he wanted them, he was apt to 
be very ugly. He certainly had wanted to go 
out with Marion Kelly. What a rotten world 
it was. How selfish everybody was. Just be- 
cause a fellow didn’t have money enough to take 
his girl some place every night of the week she 
went off with some other fellow. He had to 
endure the cruel mortification of seeing her go- 
ing off with the other fellow. Yes, so much was 
everyone on the go that he might eat his heart 
away, or even do something very desperate, and 
disappear unnoticed and unregretted. 


* * * * * 


Around ten it started to rain and thunder. 
Rain was one of the few things that gathered 
in the Blake family, provided there was no 
place else to go. On this particular night there 
was no place else to go. Also each and every 
one of them was sore with himself and the 
world in general. Home is a good place on 
such occasions. 

Father arrived first, his imagination crowded 
by those blue devils about which we read. In 
bath robe and slippers, his paper and his pipe 
in hand, he seated himself in the coolest corner 
and tried to read. 

Jimmie arrived a bit later. “So,” concluded 
father, “Jimmie had no date of any consequence 
after all. Jimmie was just being mean. He 
didn’t want to go out with his father. Queer 
family he had.” 

Jimmie did not say very much. He stretched 
himself full length on the lounge, his head 
buried in his arms, and feigned sleep. It was the 
most convenient thing to do in a small apart- 
ment. He was still very much taken up with 
Marion Kelly and her big dance. No questions 
asked, no lies told, was Jimmie’s motto. Queer 
family he had with everybody always out! 

“What a terrible night,” said father making 
conversation. 

“Um-Hu” said Jimmie from the sofa. 

“Had a good time?” 

“Fine.” 

Father considered this a minute and then 
went deeper into himself. Everybody had a 
good evening but himself. Nice way to bring 
up a family. Selfish, thoughtless, nobody car- 
ing for anyone but self. 
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A flash of lightning, and one terrible crash 
of thunder brought the pair both to their feet. 
Simultaneously the door to the bedroom opened 
and Carol, like a gust of wind, was upon them. 

“Oh, Daddy, save me—save me—I’m afraid.” 

“Carol,” father said breathlessly. “You will 
catch your death.” She was on his lap, her 
head buried in his dressing gown. 

“Oh, Daddy, I am afraid. You all went out 
and left me. I’m afraid of the thunder.” 

He held her tight and tried to calm her. 
Jimmie wrapped her up and got her some milk 
to drink and cake to eat. Daddy talked to her 
quietly and patted her curls and rocked her in 
the rocker. 

In gulps and sobs, bit by bit, she told her 
whole story. It was not the being left alone 
in the apartment—that was an old experience. 
It was not the thunder storm—she had had to 
go through such things before, with the help 
of the lady upstairs and the bell boy below. It 
was the accumulated wrath and disappointment 
and sorrow of her whole day. Grandmother 
had sent her home early, because she too had 
a date of her own. In her bed Carol had time 
to think of her many wrongs. Unlike the rest 
of the family she could not hold her secret. 

She told in detail about the part at school— 
how her teacher had said, “Mothers could 
come”; about the piece she had to speak. Word 
for word she went over the scene of early morn- 
ing, her mother’s hurried answer, her own 
broken heart and tears. 

With Carol in his arms father felt a happi- 
ness he had not experienced in a very long time. 
Again he was needed, wanted. He forgot his 
own troubles and disappointments in comfort- 
ing his child. 

Trying to explain to her that mother was 
very busy and worried that morning, he sud- 
denly remembered his own part in the affair, 
his curt refusal to look in on her lady visitors, 
his wife’s hurt look, and answer. 

Jimmie, touched by father’s worried, dis- 
tracted look, did everything in his power to 
help out. He got out his cards and played all 
his tricks. He treated Carol like a young lady 
visitor and when she offered to play them a 
game of euchre they both sighed in relief—the 
storm was over. : 

Father had not seen this side of Jimmie. No 
more had he ever met this intelligent loving 
‘little Carol who played better than the pair of 
them, laughed until it did one good just to list- 
en, and talked of everything under the sun. 

Jimmie, with his own remorse heavy upon 
him, acted his best. What a peach dad was. 
A fellow could rely upon a father like that to 
engineer any circumstance. Poor little Carol 
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just wrung his heart. How mean they had all 
been to her! How beastly selfish they all were. 
What a life his mother had with them all. These 
things Jimmie thought to himself, very hum- 
bly, and very much ashamed. Aloud he said: 

“If you like, Dad, I’ll take the car and go 
get mother— it’s a bad night—it’s kind of late— 
mother ought to have a man with her.” 

Dad was touched beyond words. Jimmie was 
one great kid. He could interpret a man’s 
thought and do it without being objectionable. 
He was letting his old father down easy. It was 
mighty nice to have a grown-up boy around 
your house. 

“Carol,” said father, “how would it be if 
we get up a real party for mother? Cake, milk 
and some candy will fill the bill tonight. Jim- 
mie will go bring her home in the car and you 
will sing your song and say the little piece you 
had at the concert today. How about it?” 

“Oh, Daddy,” said Carol. “I never knew you 
could all be so nice!” Carol was awfully out- 
spoken at times. 


St. Camillus of Lellis 


A. C. McK. 


T. CAMILLUS was not only diligent in 

serving the sick and poor in their bodily 
necessities, but made it his special care to min- 
ister to their spiritual needs. It was his chief 
end in all works of mercy to provide the dying 
with the means to prepare for receiving the last 
sacraments worthily, and teaching them to 
make death a voluntary sacrifice of themselves 
to the divine will as an atonement for sin, of 
which it is the punishment. 

The early life of Camillus showed no signs 
of sanctity. When nineteen-years of age he 
took service as a soldier, and, after four years 
of hard campaigning, found himself in such 
straightened circumstances that he was glad to 
find work as a laborer on a Capuchin convent 
building. A few words from a Capuchin Fa- 
ther brought about his conversion, and he re- 
solved to become a religious. Three times he 
began a novitiate, but each time a wound he 
received during his service as a soldier re- 
opened and he was obliged to leave. He then 
went to Rome for medical treatment. He chose 
St. Philip Neri as his confessor, and served the 
sick in the Hospital of St. James for incurables 
four years. He was humble and fervent in 
prayer and assisted daily at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, receiving Holy Communion fre- 
quently. 

On the advice of St. Philip he formed a soci- 
ety of pious persons to minister to the material 
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and spiritual needs of the poor and the sick. 
With the view of fitting himself for more use- 
fulness in serving the sick and the dying spir- 
itually, he prepared himself to receive holy 
orders. He made the course of studies required 
in an unusually short time, and was ordained 
on Whitsunday, in the year 1584. He was ap- 
pointed to serve a small chapel. Before the 
close of the same year he founded his congrega- 
tion, whose habit consisted of a black garment, 
with a coat of the same color. The members of 
the new order went every day to the large hos- 
pital of the Holy Ghost, where they served the 
sick with such piety, affection, and care that all 
who saw them were convinced they considered 
Christ Himself as lying sick or wounded in 
His members. They made the beds of the pa- 
tients, giving them every care that charity sug- 
gested, and by short but fervent exhortations, 
prepared them for receiving the last sacra- 
ments. 

The founder of this congregation had many 
difficulties to overcome and powerful enemies, 
but by confidence in God he conquered. In 1585 
his friends procured for him a large house suit- 
able for his needs. The success of his undertak- 
ing encouraged him to extend his work, and the 
members of his congregation began their works 
of mercy among persons infected with conta- 
gious diseases, inmates of prisons, and the dy- 
ing in private houses. The church of St. Mary 
Magdalen was given him for the use of his con- 
gregation. 

In 1588 he was invited to Naples, and with 
twelve companions founded a new house. Ves- 
sels having the plague on board were forbidden 
to enter the harbor. These pious servants of 
the sick went on board and nursed and cared 
for those infected with the dread disease. Two 
of their number died of the pestilence and were 
the first martyrs of charity in this holy insti- 
tute. St. Camillus and his companions showed 
a like charity in Rome when an epidemic of ma- 
lignant fever caused the death of large numbers 
and again when the city was visited by famine. 

St. Camillus suffered from many infirmities. 
The wound in his leg remained a sore for forty- 
six years. He was afflicted with a rupture 
brought about in serving the sick, and, for a 
long time before his death, a loss of appetite. 
He was most devout and reverent in the church 
and in the presence of the Holy Eucharist, and 
scrupulously exact in every word and ceremony 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and of the 
Divine Office. God gave testimony of the zeal 
of this saint in giving him the spirit of proph- 
ecy and the gift of miracles. 

While making a visit to his hospitals he was 
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taken sick at Genoa, but recovered and was 
able to finish the work. Suffering a relapse, 
his physician informed him he was in grave 
danger of death. On hearing this, he said: “I 
rejoice in what hath been told me. We shall 
go into the house of the Lord.” He received 
the Holy Viaticum with great devotion and in 
tears, saying: ““O Lord, I confess I am the most 
wretched of sinners, most undeserving of Thy 
favor, but save me by Thy infinite godness.” 
He died on the 14th of July, 1614. 

The Introit of the Mass in which he is hon- 
ored reads: “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
and needy; the Lord will deliver him in the 
time of trouble.” 





The Precious Blood is the cement of the 
Palace of the Church.—F aber. 


In a Garden 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


In a garden, walled on either side, 
Is where my childhood lies; 

Its sweet best years were spent 
Beneath the shade 

Of tall magnolia trees— 

I watched the roses come and go, 
And strung upon slim blades of grass 
Four-o’clocks, 

Silkier than the fennel, 

Crushed in tiny hands; 

Odorous as the violets 

That edged the winding paths. 


In a garden, walled on either side, 
Is where my mother walked, 

And held her trailing skirts 
Above her slippered feet, 

And the fluted ruffles 

Of her petticoats like snow. 

As she passed with dark bare head, 
Coiled about with braids 

Of many strands, 

She filled an Indian basket 

With flowers for her vases, 

And talked in gentle tones 

Of the way I must behave 

With everyone I knew. 


Oh, white rose vine, 

That felt her touch, 

Jasmine that she loved! 

I wonder if I could ever find you, 
In the garden where I left 

Those sweet, best years of mine? 


July, 1924 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—The improvements in the ‘movies’ are mostly of a 
mechanical nature. 

—Washed eggs have been found to deteriorate soon- 
er than the unwashed. 

—lItaly is planning to rent receiving stations to radio 
fans. Experts agree that such a plan is not feasible in 
the United States. 

—Auto fumes as the cause of dizziness, headaches, 
etc., for Philadelphia traffic police, have led to the sug- 
gestion that street towers be provided. 

—“A fellow scientist,—the rat,” is a way for describ- 
ing the occupant of a special cage at one of the large 
universities. Several thousand rats are kept for ex- 
perimental purposes, in order to show the effects of 
different diets, of disease germs, etc. 

—Flowers seem to dislike music, or at least jazz 
music. In one place where a jazz band was playing, 
the flowers, within an hour or so, turned away from the 
music. On being placed to face the music, they again 
turned away. The question may be asked, whether it 
was the sound or the quality of the sound that produced 
the effect. 

—tThe record glider flight is claimed by two German 
engineers, who flew 75 miles, rising to a height of 
3600 feet. Their glider was equipped with a small 
motor developing only seven-ninths of a horse power. 
This approaches the flivver of the future,—a glider 
with a small engine. 

—A Catholic man of Science, Sir Bertram Windle, 
has recently been honored by His Holiness the Pope, 
with the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy. Sir 
Bertram Windle is a convert, and has been active as 
writer, educator, and contributor to the Catholic Truth 
Society. 

—Hemorrhoids, according to Dr. Arthur S. Morley, 
an authority on the subject, rarely need an operation, 
but may be cured by the method of interstitial injec- 
tions. 

—The validity of the Einstein generalized theory of 
relativity,-as based on astronomical tests, has been im- 
partially considered by the famous Jesuit astronomer, 
Father A. L. Cortie. His conclusion is that all possibil- 
ity of doubt has not been excluded. 

—Ringing up by radio has been accomplished. The 
receiving station is tuned accurately to a cerain cycle 
of the sending station, with a tuning so close that a 
difference of five cycles prevents interference. Five 
bulbs must be kept burning continuously at the re- 
ceiving station. 

—An entire forest is to dye. A living tree can be 
treated with a proper dye, which, absorbed through 
the roots, will color the wood as desired. The tree, 
dead after the operation, can then be used for fancy 
furniture. The inventors are to treat an entire forest 
for Southern furniture manufacturers. 


—Scientists are interested in mysterious changes on 
the moon. The changes seem not to be due to shadows 
from the earth. 

—The deepest gas well is being drilled in West Vir- 
ginia. It is to go more than two miles deep into the 
earth. 

—The high price of sugar may pass if the recent 
experiment with corn become commercially practicable. 
Thirty-three pounds of sugar were obtained from a 
bushel of corn. 

—A further step in sending electric power by radio 
was taken recently when a 110-candle power incandes- 
cent lamp was lighted by wireless waves. The dem- 
onstration is an event comparable to the first begin- 
nings of wireless telegraphy. 

—Seven thousand five hundred photographed pages 
to each set, gives some idea of the labor in preparing 
bound volumes reproducing the ancient Coptic manu- 
scripts found in Egypt about fourteen years ago. The 
distinguished Catholic Scholar, Dr. Henry Hyvernat, 
of the Catholic University, through the generosity of 
Mr. Morgan, the owner of the documents, has restored, 
published, and will soon distribute, five sets of the ten 
to be made. Leading libraries in Europe are to be 
the recipients. Scholars throughout the world will thus 
be able to translate the documents, which contain parts 
of Holy Scripture, lives of the saints, etc., of inesti- 
mable value for biblical research and early liturgy. 

—An airplane controlled by wireless is announced 
from France. Another startling annnouncement is an 
airplane that runs something like an automatic piano,— 
by pressing various buttons. But the announcements 
are tempered with the limitation,—experiments have 
been so successful, that the reality will soon be here! 

—The two oldest “books” in existence are probably 
the “Goudea Cylinders,” preserved at Paris. They are 
two cylinders of earth, inscribed with Chaldean char- 
acters, and baked, brick fashion, to great hardness. 
Fr. Hilary of Barenton, a Capuchin, has recently de- 
ciphered the writing. Fr. Hilary's discovery, says the 
Franciscan Herald (X1,5), “is of the first importance, 
as the text proves that certain kings hitherto looked 
upon as successors to one another (apparently up- 
setting the chronology of the Bible, much to the delight 
of the critics) were really contemporary dynasties at 
Babylon and Nineveh. Another ‘triumph’ of pseudo- 
science over the Bible is thus exploded by the poor Cap- 
uchin, and a lesson taught the scientific world, not to 
be too hasty in its conclusions.” 

—Father Albert Muntsch, S. J., in the Fortnightly 
Review, has the following on “A Curious Chapter in 
the History of Scientific Thought”: “Time was—in 
the sixties and seventies of last century—when it was 
triumphantly asserted that the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis, as announced by Darwin and applied by Herbert 
Spencer, was the only legitimate method for the study 
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of all human phenomena, and that it would prove the 
master key to solve all problems and questions of art, 
literature, politics, social life, and religion. But now 
this opinion, so stoutly maintained a little more than 
half a century ago, is gradually being abandoned.” 

—That ancient Babylonia borrowed its account of 
the Deluge from the Bible is shown by a clay tablet in 
the J. Piermont Morgan collection. The tablet is writ- 
ten in Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, and contains 
Hebrew phrases and grammatical constructions. The 
fact that this tablet is semi-Hebrew makes it of special 
importance. The account of the Deluge, according to 
Dr. Clay of Yale, shows conclusively that the Hebrew 
captives brought it to Babylonia at the time of their 
captivity. 

—Taking the boil out of boilers expresses well the 
principle of a new steam engine in England. Compared 
with the best steam engines at present it produces 
nearly twice as much power from coal. The principle 
is the production of steam at a pressure of 3,200 pounds 
per square inch and at the ‘critical’ temperature of 
water, 706 degrees F. Above the ‘critical temperature’ 
under the proper pressure,the water changes immediate- 
ly into steam without any increase in volume. This does 
away with the boiling, and saves much heat. Further 
details will be awaited with great expectation, as the 
success means a revolution in steam engines. 

—Hay fever is caused by the pollen of certain weeds. 
In the effort to relieve sufferers, war is being waged 
against the weeds. Airplanes have gathered pollen from 
the air onto special plates, and the observations show 
that the pollen can be carried many miles by air cur- 
rents. For this reason, the war against the weeds must 
be carried on over a wide territory. 

—The corn borer came from Europe and was dis- 
covered in New England in 1917. A brownish cater- 
pillar or worm, about an inch long, it attacks all parts 
of the corn. Gradually spreading from New England 
it now threatens to invade the corn belt of the Middle 
West, the world’s greatest producing area. Several 
states, still free from the pest, have sent their experts 
to study preventive measures. In the infected areas, 
experts are to be sent to every township to instruct the 
farmers how to fight the pest by destroying the rem- 
nants of last year’s crops. Some 50,000 insect allies, 
which feed on the corn borer, are to be imported from 
Europe. 

“APPLIED SCIENCE” 

—aA hole sale business,—some oil stocks. 

—The first broadcasting station was made from a rib. 

—Convictions of voters are usually discovered after 
an election. 

—Europe has the most wars, but we have ten times 
as many automobiles. 

—In the search for a universal language, the U. S. 
dollar seems to talk the most. 

—A pedestrian has a right to walk in the middle of 
the road, but he also has a right to walk off a roof. 
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—Many modern high school girls are well red. 

—Oil is often turned into turmoil. 

—In 1930: Central, you have given me the wrong 
wave length. 

—Does the baby without the use of reason resemble 
the father or the mother? 

—A man was formerly judged by his company, later 
by his auto, and now by the number of tubes in his 
radio set. 

—The divergency of motor laws in various states 
makes the foreigner speak of our Dis-United States. 

REV. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—At the age of 104, lacking eleven days, Mr. Joha 
Duffy, a member of St. Alphonsus parish, St. Louis, 
died on May 12th. Mr. Duffy was born in Ireland but 
came to America as a young man. 

—The Catholic Press Association held its annual 
convention at Buffalo, N. Y., in the Statler Hotel, on 
May 23 and 24. More than 100 delegates attended. 

—The Catholic Educational Association met at Mil- 
waukee on June 23, 24, and 25. 

—Dr. Frederick H. Baetjer, X-ray expert and pro- 
fessor of Roentgenology at John Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore, recently underwent his fiftieth sur- 
gical operation in an effort to check infections that 
had been caused by burns from the powerful X-rays. 

—The first public official act of Cardinal Mundelein 
was to lay the corner stone for the new chapel at the 
University of St. Mary of the Lake, Area, Illinois. It 
is the desire of His Eminence to make the St. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary a melting pot into which youths 
of all nations may be taken in as cosmopolitans and 
ordained priests. 

—A little girl at Bath, England, has started an 
anti-cursing club. Every time that a member of the 
club hears an improper word a penny is collected from 
the offender. The fine for an offense on Sunday is 
doubled. The fines go to local charities. 

—The Redemptorists have established a new province 
on the Pacific Coast. Rev. Joseph A. Chapoton, C. Ss. 
R., has been named Provincial. 

—A movement is on foot among the Protestants in 
Germany to re-establish the confessional. Early and 
frequent communion is likewise advocated. 

—The generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
moved him to place a million dollars at the disposal of 
a Franco-American committee for the reconstruction 
of the roof of the Cathedral of Rheims, and for the 
restoration of the fountains and the gardens of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau. 

—The Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 
held its second annual meeting at Pittsburgh early in 
June. Men of note among both laity and clergy, who 
are versed in problems of an industrial nature, took 
part in the proceedings of the convention. 

—Out in the State of Washington, as also in other 
places, the Klan is actively engaged in securing sig- 
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natures to a measure that should abolish all private 
and parochial schools. It has been discovered that the 
hooded organization has succeeded through fraudulent 
means in obtaining thesignatures of many well-meaning 
citizens. Even the names of negroes and Catholics have 
thus been obtained. 

—tThe priests of the Archdiocese of Baltimore have 
erected in the Cathedral as a memorial to His Emi- 
nence, the late Cardinal Gibbons, a tablet and bust of 
Carrara marble. The Cardinal’s coat of arm is carved 
in the slab at the top. 

—The beautiful Gothic Cathedral of St. Helena, at 
Helena, Montana, was solemnly consecrated on June 
8rd. The structure, which is built of stone, is pat- 
terned after the Cathedral in Vienna. The extreme 
length of the building is 156 feet; the width, 72 feet; 
the transept, 125 feet. The height to the ceiling is 
65 feet. The spires reach to a height of 230 feet. 

—On May 29th the Visitation Convent at George- 
town, D. C., celebrated the one hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

—While administering the last sacraments, Rev. 
Michael C. McBride, of Collinsville, Mass., was shot 
down by a son of the dying man. The murderer claims 
to be an atheist. 

—Rev. José Guadalupe Castorena died recently at the 
advanced age of 110 at Guanajuato, Mexico. He con- 
tinued to serve his flock almost to the day of his death. 

—Chevalier John Singenberger, for more than fifty 
years instructor of church music at Pio Nono College, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin, died early in June. The funeral 
took place from St. John’s Cathedral; Archbishop 
Messmer officiated. The deceased was twice decorated 
by the Holy See. 

—At its recent commencement exercises Trinity Col- 
lege, which is in the vicinity of the Catholic University 
at Washington, D. C., graduated 95 young women. 
Trinity College, which enjoys a reputation as a seat 
of learning, always has a full house with a large 
number on the waiting list. 

—At its summer session, which opened on June 23rd, 
Creighton University, at Omaha, Nebraska, offered fifty 
courses of study. 

—A League of Intercession for Priests has been 
formed in England. The object of this league is to 
pray (1) for an increase in the number and sanctity 
of vocations, (2) a great out-pouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon all priests, and (8) the souls of priests in purga- 
tory. Anyone may become a member. All members 
are asked to say daily the short prayer of the league 
and to offer up a Communion on the feast of the Sacred 
Heart each year for the intentions of the league. This 
new league has its headquarters at the Convent of 
Marie Repatrice, Tower House, Chiswick Lane, London, 
W. 4. 

—Thomas Manning, aged 21, of Lowell, Mass., who 
had been a cripple for the past six years, is said to 
have been suddenly cured during the devotions of a 
public novena in honor of St. Rita. 
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—Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore, confirmed two 
classes of converts on Pentecost Sunday. Of these 580 
received this sacrament in the Cathedral and 354 in St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, making a total of 934. 


MISSIONS 


—The Rev. William Hughes, director of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian missions at Washington, D. C., now 
has an assistant in the person of the Rev. William J. 
Flynn, formerly assistant at Holy Innocents Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—The mission orders in Germany have inaugurated 
a movement to coordinate their missionary activities. 
For this purpose a conference has been established. 
Paulus is the name of the periodical which represents 
the conference. 

—In India the Franciscan Brothers are doing real 
mission work. They have many converts. 

—The Society of the Divine Word, one of the young 
religious congregations of the Church, which now has 
missions in all parts of the world, is growing rapidly. 
The Society has three bishops, one prefect apostolic, 
757 priests, 376 scholastics, clerical novices, students, 
etc., to the number of 4,329. 

—Word has come only recently that a Belgian mis- 
sionary to Soli Yuen, Mongolia, Rev. Father Soenen, 
of the Order of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, was 
murdered on Christmas Day by Mongolian bandits. 
Though fatally wounded in head, chest, and abdomen, 
the missionary was able to receive the last sacraments. 
He died the following morning pardoning his assassins. 
Thus die the heroes of Christ on the field of battle. 

—The Catholics of China number two millions. There 
are fifty-six dioceses with 3,000 priests, of whom 900 
are natives. 

—In England the Catholic Missionary Society uses 
a motor-chapel to travel from one village to another 
in which there are no Catholic churches. Similar cars 
are used in the United States by Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike. 

—A new missionary order of women, Oeuvre des Fi- 
ancees, Society of Fiancees, has been founded in France 
to help in the missions of Camerun in Central Africa. 
A number of former war nurses are among the first 
recruits. 

—The Dominican nuns of Cabra, County Dublin, 
Ireland, have caused another new missionary society 
to spring up in County Cavan. This society will also 
work among the pagans in Central Africa. 

—Eleven young Passionist Missionaries with two 
older members of the Order have bidden farewell to 
home and country to labor for souls in the vast fields 
of distant China. 

—The Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word 
have opened a novitiate in China for the reception of 
natives into their Society. A number of Chinese stu- 
dents of philosophy made application for admission, 
but only three were accepted at the formal opening in 
February. 
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—Rev. James E. Walsh, a Maryknoll missioner in 
China, has been nominated by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda at Rome to the responsible position 
of Prefect Apostolic with headquarters at Kong-Moon. 
Father Walsh, who is a native of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, is the first American to receive so important an 
appointment. 


BENEDICTINE 

—Rt. Rev. Martin Veth, O. S. B., Abbot of St. Ben- 
edict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, celebrated the silver 
jubilee of his ordination on May 22nd. The Rt. Rev. 
Jubilarian celebrated Pontifical High Mass on the joy- 
ful occasion and Rt. Rev. John Ward, Bishop of Leaven- 
worth, preached the jubilee sermon. Two sisters of 
the jubilarian and their aged father were present at 
the celebration. 

—The triple jubilee celebrated at Trappist, Kentucky, 
was a notable event. It was the diamond jubilee of the 
Abbey, the golden jubilee of the ordination of the Rt. 
Rev. Edmond M. Obrecht, O. C. R., Abbot of Gethsem- 
ani Abbey, and the silver jubilee of his elevation to 
the abbatial dignity. Principal among the distinguished 
visitors present was His Eminence Denis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, who pontificat- 
ed at the solemn jubilee Mass. The Holy Father, at 
the request of His Eminence, conferred upon the Rt. 
Rev. Jubilarian the privilege of wearing the purple 
zuchetto,—to use it freely and licitly even in sacred 
functions. His eminence was delegated to confer the 
honor in the name, and by the authority, of His Holi- 
ness. 

—Brother Anselm Kershaw, O. S. B., a choir monk 
at Douai, England, died in his ninety-second year. 
Blinded as the result of an accident seventy years ago, 
he was prevented from receiving holy orders. 

—In the American Chemical Society’s prize essay 
contest for Minnesota, one of the first prizes was won 
by Miss Annetta Osendorf, a pupil of St. Benedict 
Academy, St. Joseph, Minn., an institution conducted 
by the Benedictine Sisters. “The Relation of Chemistry 
to the Development of the Resources and the Industries 
of Minnesota” was the topic of her essay. Six prizes 
in gold of $20 were offered in each state besides six 
scholarships to Yale or Vassar were offered as national 
awards. More than 500,000 high school boys and girls 
took part in the contest. 

—The Roman correspondent for the N. C. W. C. 
News Service announces the establishing of a Catholic 
University in Pekin, China, by the Archabbey of St. 
Vincent, Pennsylvania, with the cooperation of all the 
other monasteries of the Cassinese Congregation. 

—The Benedictine National Educational Association 
will hold its seventh annual convention at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota, on July 7, 8, and 9. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—The consecration of the new chapel of perpetual 
adoration at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, 
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took place on May 19th. Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, 
Bishop of Indianapolis, performed the sacred ceremo- 
nies and preached on the Holy Eucharist and perpetual 
adoration at the Solemn High Mass that followed. The 
beautiful chapel cost approximately $1,000,000. The 
altar of exposition, which weighs 8,000 pounds, is 
carved from a single block of Carrara marble, and cost 
$60,000. It is the gift of a friend of the institution. 
The Sisters of Providence have had perpetual adora- 
tion since 1910. 

—A night of adoration before the Blessed Sacrament 
was spent recently at Paris in the Basilica of the 
Sacred Heart by 1,400 young men ranging in age from 
16 to 25. 

—More than 10,000 Catholics, of whom seven hundred 
were children, participated in a procession with the 
Blessed Sacrament from St. Anthony’s Church, South 
Des Moines, Iowa, on May 18th. The procession, which 
is an annual affair, followed the reception of First 
Holy Communion by 100 children. Benediction was 
given from four different altars along the line of pro- 
cession. Thousands of people, observing respectful si- 
lence, packed the sidewalks to behold the grand demon- 
stration of faith. 

—At the third annual Holy Communion Mass for the 
Holy Name Society of the New York City Post Office 
employees 3,000 members took part. 

—Last November ten cloistered nuns of the Sister 
Servants of the Holy Ghost arrived in the diocese of 
Lipa, in the Philippine Islands, to establish a house of 
perpetual adoration, which is the special object of 
their Society. They were given a hearty welcome by 
clergy and people. On the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception they began the perpetual adoration. Throngs 
of Filipinos flock to their church each day for adora- 
tion. 

—A Regional Convention of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League will be held at St. Mary-of-the-Woods on Sep- 
tember 10 and 11. Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, and Protector of the League, will 
preside. 

—An official invitation has been extended to the Rt. 
Rev. J. Henry Tihen, Bishop of Denver, to celebrate 
Pontifical High Mass and to preach the English sermon 
at the Eucharistic Congress in Amsterdam on July 
25th. Bishop Tihen has accepted the invitation. 


To One Long Dead 
FLORENCE GILMORE 


The long years pass: how few I find 
Who still remember her dear face; 
How few who knew her tender heart, 
And merry ways, and artless grace. 


A brighter place this world would be 
If it remembered my dear one; 

But far away would heaven seem: 
Far, far away, and hardly won. 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Every day should 
be Mother’s day, for it is fitting that mother should be 
honored in a very special manner. 

The charms of woman are many and powerful. There 
is something irresistably bewitching about the expand- 
ing rose bursting into bloom. The blushing bride, led 
to the hymeneal altar, awakens admiration. But the 
charm of maternity is more sublime than all these. 
Upon the face of the mother, heaven has imprinted 
something that is not of this world—the smile, the 
tender look, the waking, watchful eye which keeps 
guard over the slumbering babe. 

Mother is just mother—our own dear, patient, gentle, 
loving mother, who is unlike everyone else in the world. 
It is difficult to explain what mother is in a way that 
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other people will understand, for she is the best person 
in the world. It would be easier, perhaps, to tell what 
she is not. There is no music in all the world sweeter 
than the music of her silver-toned voice, as she smooths 
our childish sorrows. What other person has watched 
like a mother during the long feverish hours of sick- 
ness, and soothed its pains and smoothed its feverish 
pillow with such infinite tenderness? Change of for- 
tune, loss of influence, even loss of character cannot 
destroy the attachment of a mother. She rejoices at 
the triumph of her children and sorrows at their down- 
fall. Her friendship is unalterable for life. 


In all the world there is no more beautiful sight, and 
none more lovely, than that of mother and child. There 
is no velvet so soft as a mother’s lap, no rose so sweet 
as a mother’s cheek, and no music so charming as a 
mother’s voice. 

O Mothers! You are the guardians of infancy, the 
instructors of childhood, the companions of youth, and 
the partners of manhood. Home, the place where moth- 
er is, is the scene of earth’s dearest ties. It is the model 
room of life. Our first and lasting impressions are re- 
ceived there. Our home, where mother is the queen, is 
the vestibule of our heavenly home. 

The history of great men is the history of great 
mothers. The mother of Napoleon was beautiful, ener- 
getic, and ambitious. Of her he said, “It was my moth- 
er who first inspired me to be great.” Sir Walter Scott’s 
mother was a lover of poetry and painting. Patrick 
Henry’s mother was a remarkable conversationalist. 
Washington characterized his mother as true, pure, and 
pious. John Quincy Adams said: “I owe all that I 
am to my mother.” West, the great painter spoke thus: 
“It was my mother’s kiss that made me an artist.” 

Blessed is the memory of the old-fashioned mother. 
It floats to us like the perfume of some woodland blos- 
soms. The beauty of other voices will be lost, but the 
memory of hers will echo in our souls forever. Other 
faces will fade away and be forgotten, but hers will 
forever shine on. Years cannot hide from our sight the 
glory of her pure and unselfish love. 


Over my heart in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever has shone. 

No other worship abides and endures 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours. 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sorrowing soul and the world-weary brain; 
Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep; 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 
Mother, dear mother, the years have been long, 
Since last I was hushed by your lullaby song, 
Sing them again—to my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream; 
Clasped in your arms in a loving embrace, 

With your soft light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep; 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 


Mother: “Tommy, what are you doing in the pantry?” 
Tommy: “Oh, just putting a few things away.” 
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Who is Called to be a Religious? 


In response to this question, let us take by way of 
comparison a rich man who prepares a sumptuous 
banquet, to which he invites all for miles around to 
come. Now, he lives on a mountain that is difficult 
of approach and only footpaths lead thereto. Of course 
he will naturally not expect the blind, the lame, the sick 
to be present. Others, however, who do not heed the 
invitation, although they could easily do so, may not 
thereby incur his displeasure, but he will surely not 
look upon them as generous and eager for sacrifice in 
his regard as those who toil up the mountain side, 
and consequently they will have no share in the deli- 
cious things that he has prepared for them. 

In a similar way, the invitation to the higher life 
is extended to all. Those, however, who have not the 
physical, mental, and moral fitness, will not be expected 
to embrace this higher life. As for the rest, unless 
some external reason prevents, the acceptance of the 
invitation is a matter of generosity towards God in 
making the sacrifice of oneself for Him. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Have you a duty left undone, 
A kind word still unspoken, 
A dreaded task not yet begun, 
A promise you have broken? 
Take up your work and right your wrong, 
And let the burden of your song 
—“Live and work today.” 


Must you bestow a stern reproof, 
Or punish for wrong-doing? 

Oh, from such a duty stand aloof, 
The path of peace pursuing; 

But if it so be that you must 

Give pain, if you are wise and just, 
Defer it till tomorrow. 


Politeness 


A president of the Chemical Bank, New York City, 
was once asked, “What conduced to your success from 
the start?” 

His reply was “Politeness.” When I became assist- 
ant paying teller, I at once recognized the necessity of 
uniform courtesy to all. I observed that many a shabby 
coat hid a package of bonds or a snug sum of money, 
and that magnificent attire did not always cover a mil- 
lionaire. This knowledge suggested to me the pru- 
dence as well as the justice of being courteous on all 
occasions. If I had twenty tongues I would preach po- 
liteness with them all, for a long experience has taught 
me that the results are tangible and inevitable, Polite- 
ness is the Aladdin’s lamp of success.” 

It is easy for boys to think that it makes little dif- 
ference whether they are polite or not. But in his 
opinion, as the experience and testimony of this bank 
president knows, they are mistaken. A boy whose man- 
ner is rude, and whose speech is pert is absolutely dis- 
qualified for any important position—James Elmer 
Russel. 


“Jessie, I have told you again and again not to speak 
when old persons are talking, but wait until they stop.” 
“T’ve tried that already, mama. They never do stop.” 
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The Only Success 


There is no success that is not an honest success, 
for success in the best sense of the word implies the 
development of one’s power and character to the high- 
est point possible, through worthy accomplishment. 

The amassing of wealth does not signify that man’s 
life has been a success. Very often riches are just 
the dregs of failure. That is all they are, certainly, 
when they are come by dishonestly. 

Nor does fame necessarily mean that a man has been 
a success. If his fame has been purchased at the price 
of his honor, he has failed.—O’K Service. 


As Little Children 


The Master said a man must be 
A little child once more, 

If he would enter easily 
Through heaven’s golden door. 


The pearl-white houses tower high, 
Like buildings all of snow, 

But men must stand outside and sigh, 
For heaven’s gate is low. 


And only children’s voices rise 
Gleeful from star-paved street, 

And on wide lawns made out of skies 
Dance only children’s feet. 


And when they’ve played the whole day long, 
In fields by angels trod, 

They go with many a laugh and song 

To bid good-night to God. 


The angels tuck them snug and tight 
Within each little bed; 

And one stands near throughout the night, 
His gold wings o’er them spread. 


Good Master, when I come to die, 
Give me Thy saving grace, 
And grant, with childlike heart, that I 
May look upon Thy face. 
William V. Doyle, S. J. 


Helloo! 


Who has not called to someone or answered the ’phone 
with “Hello!” We use this word day after day merely 
to call the attention of someone. But do we ever stop 
to think what the word really means? The dictionary 
doesn’t give us much satisfaction, but etymologists, 
learned men who make a study of the meaning of words, 
tell us that “Hello” comes from the French, “Au loup” 
(pronounced “a loo”), “To the wolf!” a cry that was 
used in hunting when a wolf was sighted. The expres- 
sion would then mean, “Go chase the wolf!” Possibly 
adding, “there it goes!” Of course, when we use this 
expression at the telephone, or otherwise; we do not 
mean to be impolite to the person “on the line” and 
say, “Oh, go chase the wolf!” “Hello” has really come 
to be an ordinary word for attracting attention. 


To Jesus 
BERT FINCK 


My only hope is when I think of Thee; 

My only strength is what I breathe from Thee; 
My only guide is what I hear from Thee; 

My only joy is when I can serve Thee. 
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A High Standard of Excellence 


Many of Our Boys and Girls have, no doubt, es- 
tablished splendid records at school this year. But we 
wonder how many of them have made as fine a showing 
as that of Miss Louise Palmer, of Murphysboro, Illinois, 
who was graduated with honors this year from the 
High School. She had twenty-five credits, whereas only 
sixteen were required. But that is not all. She never 
missed a day of school in her life—a period of thirteen 
years, nor had she ever been tardy. She has to her 
credit more than twenty-four semester grades that 
average above 90 per cent. Of the ten medals that 
she has won seven are of gold, two of silver, and one 
of bronze. We predict great things for Miss Palmer, 
who has talent for music too, and who is as modest as 
she is talented. We add in closing that this is not an 
advertisement, for Miss Palmer has not given us this 
information, nor does she know that we have it in our 
possession. We publish it in order to give many of 
Our Boys and Girls an incentive to aim higher. 


But Will Ma Tell? 


“Daddy, where does the summertime go?” 

“Go ask your ma!” 

“What would we have if we didn’t have snow?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 

“How do they put all the pits into the plums?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 

“Santy Claus makes all the dollies and drums, 

Don’t he pa? Why ain’t our fingers all thumbs?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 


“Why is pigs’ tails all twisted and curled?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 

“Why don’t we never fall off the world?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 

“Don’t people never breathe nothin’ but air?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 

“Where does the shadows go, up in the stair, 
When there ain’t nothin’ nor nobody there?” 
“Go ask your ma!” 


“Who were the very first parents of all?” 

“Go ask your ma!” 

“Didn’t they never have parents at all?” 

“Go ask your ma!” 

“How did it happen that you come to stay 

Here in our house with our ma every day? 

Which of you started it anyway? Say?” 

“Go ask your ma!” John D. Wells. 


Duty Toward Mother 


To lift all the burdens you can from shoulders that 
have grown stooped in waiting upon and working for 
you. 

To seek her comfort and pleasure in all things before 
your own. 

To make her a partner, so far as your different ages 
will permit, in all your pleasures and. recreations. 

To talk to her about your works, your studies, your 
friends, your amusements, the books you read, the 
places you visit, for everything that concerns you is 
of interest to her. 

To treat her with the unvarying courtesy and def- 
erence you accord to those who are above you in 
rank or position. 

_ To bear patiently with all her peculiarities or infirmi- 
ties of temper or disposition which may both be the 
result of life of care and toil. 

To do your best to keep her youthful in appearance, 
as well as in spirit, by helping her to take pains with 
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nae dress and the little accessories and details of her 
toilet. 

If she is no longer able to take her accustomed part 
in the household duties, not to let her feel that she is 
superannuated or has lost any of her importance as 
the central factor in the family. 

Not to forget to show your appreciation of all her 
years of self-sacrifice. 


So be My Passing 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. William E. Henley 


Kindness Pays 


Kindness pays. It pays because the world needs it as 
constantly as it needs the sunlight and the dew, and 
men could no more do without it than without food 
and water. It always pays to give the world what it 
really needs. 

It pays because in kindness there is strength. It is 
not, as many suppose, a sign of weakness. It is a 
mark of that strength which is truest and best. 

It pays because it wins the heart. There is no other 
friendship, and there is no other such friend as the 
friend who remembers a kindness. 

It pays because there is all too little of it abroad 
in the world, and what supply there is, is always at a 
premium. 

It pays because no one is ever far from the shining 
way who carries a loving heart within his breast, whose 
lips are careful to avoid unkind words and whose hands 
are trained to helpful things. 

It pays because it knows a greater strength than that 
of force. It can melt its way through many a place 
where all the terrors of force cannot drive a path. 

It pays because it never has an axe to grind. It wins 
the world’s good opinion by avoiding the very appear- 
ance of self-seeking. 

It always seeks to serve the other fellow, and, when 
~ cannot serve him, it at least manages not to hinder 

im. 

It pays because it is true, and men everywhere are 
looking for something that is really true. Whatever 
else it may not be kindness is sincere. 

It pays because it reacts on one’s own character. 
Each time one remembers to be kind, one makes an- 
other reach toward the height of real kindliness. It is 
true that kindliness never loses its reward. 
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It pays because it is often returned with interest, 
and if it is never returned at all, the angels do not 
forget to give credit.—Selected. 


Visit to Mary After Holy Communion 


Mother, upon my lips today, 
Christ’s precious food was laid, 
That Blood which centuries ago 
Was for my ransom paid. 

And half in love and half in fear, 
I seek for aid from Thee, 

Lest what I worship, wrapt in awe, 
Should be profaned by me. 


Wilt thou vouchsafe as portress dear, 
To guard those lips today? 

Lessen my words of idle worth, 

And govern all I say. 

Keep back the quick and sharp retort, 
That rise so easily; 

Soften my speech with gentlest art, 

To sweetest charity. 


Check then, the laugh, or careless jest 
That others harsh may find, 

Teach me the thoughtful words of love, 
That soothe the anxious mind. 

Put far from me all harsh replies, 

And each deceitful tone, 

So that my words at length may be, 
Faint echoes of thine own. 


O Mother, thou art mine today 

By more than double right, 

A soul where Christ reposed must be, 
Most precious in thy sight. 

And thou canst hardly think of me 
From thy dear Son apart, 

Then give me from myself and sin 
A refuge in thy heart.—Selected. 


Letter Box 


Bulpitt, Illinois. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I was reading that you wish boys and girls in the 
Children’s Corner to make up original conundrums, 
puzzles, and exchange smiles. I wish to join the “Cor- 
ner” too. 

Is it a benefit for a girl to go to Catholic School? 

I am sure you let me be a member as I have not 
many playmates, I am, 

Yours truly, 


Age 11, grade 7. Agnes Latchney, 


128 E. 8th St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have not been reading the Grail very long though 
we have been getting it a long time. I like the Chil- 
dren’s Corner” the best. 

I do not get many letters and would like somebody to 
write to me. I would like to join the Corner if you 
will let me. 

Mishawaka is a very nice place, and I don’t think I 
would like to move any place else. 

I go to St. Joseph’s School. My teacher’s name is 
Sister M. Ambrosia. 

This being my first letter to you, I will stop. 

Love to you and the rest of the “Cornerites.” 

Your new niece, 
Mary Agnes Christianson. 
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Ely, Minnesota. 
Dear Aunt: 

I am very thankful for having my letter printed in 
the Grail. I have received many a correspondent, from 
far and wide. Tonight, I’m going to write to one read- 
er. 

Since I wrote last, I quit school. 
am having a lot of fun. 

Should I tell a little more of Ely—this wonderful 
town surrounded by a thousand lakes? Tourists are 
coming in already to roam their favorite haunts. Ely 
is very beautiful in summer. Birds twittering, trees 
swaying and drooping, leaving their shadows on the 
still blue water. Most of the birds are tamed, not 
afraid of people unless they do harm. The red golden 
sun, going over the hills, is carefully watched by the 
tourists. It’s paradise for nature lovers. 

I will close, bidding a goodby to all. 

Yours truly, 


I am working and 


Rose Kovall. 


10 North E. St., Irvington, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt and cousins, 

I would like to join the corner and have some one 
correspond with me. I am 13 years old and am in the 
eighth grade. We have good times in Irvington. My 
friend Eleanor McGovern told all about Irvington in her 
letter in the last Grail so there is small need in my 
telling it over again. Hoping to hear from my cousins 
soon, I am, 

Your devoted reader, 
Eleanor Martin. 


Ripley, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt: 

Yesterday we moved into the new school which we en- 
joyed very much. I live four miles from town. I walk 
every morning to school and in the evening I walk home 
except the days when it is bad. And I am thankful 
that I have a grandma that I can stay with. 

I am nine years old and I am in the third grade. 

Yours truly, 
Richard L. 


123 Morill Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I have ever written, because the 
“Corner” is not intended for “married” ladies.... I 
have read the “Grail” since I was married and I like 
it very much.... I am enclosing some conundrums 
and exchange smiles. 

From your loving niece, 
Mrs. Mary Danna. 


5 Coalpit Hill, Danbury, Ct. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have written to tell you about my favorite Catholic 
book. It is the Grail because it has nice stories and 
jokes, and has nice poems about Our Lord, and nice 
letters from children..... As this is my first letter, 
please excuse mistakes. 

I go to St. Peter’s School. My teacher’s name is 
Sister Eugenius. I like her very much. The principal 
of our school is Father Keane. My pastor is Rev. John 
F. Ryan.—I go to St. Peter’s Church. About a month 
ago the church was struck by lightning and all the slate 
came off the steeple. 

I would like to hear from the girls among the Cor- 
nerites. Please write to me. 

Helen Ginty, 
Grade 5, 12 years old. 
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614 E. Third St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Dear Cornerites, 

My sending in a composition before I ever asked to 
be admitted to the “Corner” may seem rather bold, 
but I trust you will let me join you. 

Hoping that I will receive a prize, I remain, 

Your niece, 
Emily Blanford. 


308 Reed Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 
Dear Aunt Agnes :— 

The Letter Box is surely an interesting and pro- 
gressive column to which the “Cornerites” present such 
splendid and entertaining letters. So I’ve picked up 
courage to send in some news that may prove items of 
interest. 

Peoria is a beautiful town, rich in manufacturing 
and the second city in size in the state, next to Chicago. 
It has twenty railroads bringing in the wealth of the 
world. 

In Peoria there are ten Roman Catholic churches and 
nine Catholic schools. A Catholic high school of note 
here, for boys, is the Spalding Institute, conducted by 
the Marist Brothers. The Academy of Our Lady for 
girls is under the supervision of the Josephite Nuns 
of St. Louis. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral is two blocks from Spalding 
institute. Here a wonderful Jesuit priest, Father 
O’Malley, gave Sunday Evening Lenten discourses. The 
whole series of sermons was entrancing. 

Peoria is famed for the scenic beauty of a half 
dozen large parks and many smaller ones. And at least 
ten handsome theatres afford recreation and diversion 
to the populace. We have many splendid department 
stores, only exceeded in elegance and capacity in Chi- 
cago. 

The excellent teachers of Notre Dame are my teach- 
ers at St. Patrick’s School, which I attend. Rev. Fa- 
ther O’Culleton is our pastor. I was confirmed on May 
fourth by Rt. Rev. Edmund Dunne, D. D. 

I trust my letter will be of some interest to your 
many Cornerites. I’m proud to be your affectionate 
niece, 

Pauline Marie Dooley, 
Age 13, Grade 7. 


MY FAVORITE SAINT OF THE MONTH. 


May is the most beautiful month of the year. Some 
of the most fragrant flowers bloom, the grass grows 
more green, and all nature ripens into beauty. May 
brings school days to a close and we are filled with 
thoughts of pleasure that vacation brings. 

The Virgin Mary is supreme of all saints, and I 
therefore honor her as my favorite saint of the month 
of May. During this month we give her the beautiful 
title, “The Queen of May.” 

_ The most precious flowers, especially the lily, which 
is a symbol of her purity, are laid at her feet and a 
wreath of the most beautiful roses is placed on her 
head. The Blessed Mother claims the beautiful month 
of May for her own, so let us consecrate it entirely to 
her alone, and honor her as a favorite saint of the 
month. 
Margaret Seman, 
Braddock, Pa. 


Letter Contest 


To encourage our Boys and Girls to write interesting 
and worth-while letters to the “Corner” we have opened 
a “letter contest.” As was announced some months 
ago, a prize will be given for the best letter of the 
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month. Read the following rules carefully and do your 
st: 


LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Each letter must be original. 

Write in ink, or use typewriter, if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave a margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

As prize for the best letter of the month we shall 
give a certificate together with a print of one of Ab- 
bey’s beautiful paintings, of which there are fifteen, 
representing scenes from the legend of the “Holy Grail.” 
Both the certificate and the print are suitable for fram- 
ing. 

But one prize will be given each month. 

The subject for the “Letter Contest” in August is 
“My Favorite Catholic Newspaper. Why?” The subject 
for September is “My Favorite Famous Painting. 
Why?” 

Address all letters for this department to Agnes 
Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 


Letter Contest Prize 
My FAVORITE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. WHy? 


Many a wandering sinner finds his way back to the 
Church, the Fold of Christ, by a good magazine or book 
which by chance he happens to read, and many a good 
person goes astray by the reading of some evil book. 
But I do not think that the latter would ever happen 
to anybody that reads “The Grail.” 

Although I have received “The Grail” for only a few 
months, I will say that it is by all means my favorite 
magazine. I think there is hardly any reason to ask 
“why” it is so because anyone who receives this won- 
derful magazine ought to know that there is none bet- 
ter. 

My principal reason for liking “The Grail” so well is 
because it has something in it for every member of 
the family to read. Not only the older members but 
also the “Children’s Corner.” I, myself, enjoy the 
“Children’s Corner” immensely and I think all my lit- 
tle sisters do too. 

I always enjoy all the stories and other articles in 
“The Grail.” The poetry is always very good and 
also the “Notes of General Interest.” 

I have never failed (and hope I never shall) to read 
the story in the “Maid and Mother” part and also the 
other articles in that section. 

And above all I take delight in reading the letters 
from the “Cornerites,” and hope that they will welcome 
me as one of them. And last, but not least, are the 
jokes from which I get many a hearty laugh. 

Great will be the reward in Heaven some day of the 
editors of all good magazines, for much wrong is 
averted through stories and other articles and many 
good works are encouraged. Although many good seeds 
are planted by the reading of good literature many are 
uprooted by bad books and writings. True is the old 
proverb: “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Emily Blanford, Age 13, Grade 8, 
641 E. Third St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Last Month’s Puzzles 


2, 6, 2, 8 is the answer to the problem in arithmetic, 
which directs you to divide the number 18 into four 
parts so that the first is increased by two; the second, 
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diminished by two; the third, mutiplied by two; the 
fourth, divided by two. 


The following is the answer to the problem contrib- 
uted by Charles William Tennent: It would take 19, 
660,387 years, seven months, one week, three days, 
seven hours, and fifteen minutes to count $76,439,587, 
059,450, if one counted fifty cents a second, eight hours 
a day, five and one-half days a week, omitting New 
Years Day, Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, besides two weeks 
(eleven days) for vacation. 

A blind beggar had a brother. Now the blind beggar’s 
brother died, but the brother that died had no brother. 
What relationship did the blind beggar bear to the blind 
beggar’s brother? His sister. 


H-a-y spells “dry grass” with three letters. 


Veronica Stellmach’s sentence spelled with numbers 
reads: “The Grail is a very good book.” 

The jumbled dogs are: Collie, bull, shepherd, dutch 
hound, poodle, fox terrier, airedale, spitz, pointer, 
spaniel. 

Veronica also sent in a word square but unfortunate- 
ly the solution has been misplaced. 


Last month it was sug- 
gested that you cut four 
pieces according to the 
patterns given and then 
place them together to 
form a cross. How many 
of you succeeded? Look at 
the cross and see how easy 
it is. 


The correct answer to two puzzles was sent in by 
Catherine Murray, 794 First Avenue, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Exchange Smiles 


(Contributed by Marguerite and Louise Vogt) 


A Boston minister tells of a little girl friend of his 
who, one day, proudly displayed for his admiration a 
candy cat. 

“Are you going to eat it?” the minister asked. 

“No sir; it’s too pretty to eat. I’m going to keep it,” 
the little girl replied, as she stroked it with a moist 
little hand. 

Several days later the minister saw her agian and 
inquired about the cat. 

A regretful look came into her eyes. “It’s gone,” 
she sighed. “You see, I saved it and saved it, till it 
got so dirty that I just had to eat it.” 


Mother—“Jane, has Johnny come home from school 
yet?” 

Jane—“I think so. I haven’t seen him, but the cat is 
hiding under the stove.” 


“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. King, “I want you to be 
good while I’m out.” 

“T’'ll be good for a nickel,” replied Tommy. 

“Tommy,” she said, “I want you to remember that 
you cannot be a son of mine unless you are good for 
nothing.” 
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“Tommy,” said the hostess, “you appear to be in 
deep thought.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Tommy; “ma told me somethin’ 
to say if you should ask me to have some cake or any- 
thing, an’ I bin here so long now I forgit what it was.” 


It was at a children’s party in West Kensington. 
The youngsters had just done more than justice to the 
luxurious spread provided by their hostess, and games 
were now the order of the evening. 

“Now, children,” said she, “we will play the zoo, and 
each of you must represent a different animal.” 

Then, going to a little girl, she asked: 

“Now, Carrie, what are you going to be?” 

“T’'ll be an elephant.” 

“And you, Reggie, what are you going to be?” 

“I’m going to be a lion.” 

“And what are you going to be, Hilda?” 

“I’m going to be a tiger.” 

Then, crossing to the other side of the room the 
hostess, noticing a youngster sitting all alone, asked: 

“And what are you going to be, Johnny?” 

“P—please,” was the halting reply, “p—please—I’m 
going—to be sick.” 


Little Alice is old for her years. One evening after 
she had gone to bed she heard mamma and papa laugh- 
ing in much enjoyment over a game of flinch; she 
longed to get up and join them, but knew she must not. 
The next morning at breakfast she was very quiet. 
Presently she drew a deep sigh, and said, “What a 
good time you and papa had last night. Oh, I feel 
the need of a husband, mama, I do feel it!” 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


Vacation Time 


“The bow ever bent will break,” says an old proverb. 
And so we have vacation. Everyone enjoys a vacation 
now and then—except mother. But to no one does 
vacation hold half the charm as to the student. It is 
his magic word, his “sesame” which opens to him all 
the treasures his fagged mind can desire. It has all 
the powers of Aladdin’s lamp, and, sitting at his desk, 
he has but to rub it across his mind and behold—he is 
splashing in the old swimming hole, tramping the fields 
still wet with dew, rod and bait—can over one should- 
er; he is loafing around, “just doing nothing,” or he 
is holding down a good job and all that it means— 
money, diversion, the sense of doing something right 
and seeing a good time out of it. The student’s palace 
of vacation may be built of different materials but its 
foundation rock is—rest. It is a signboard on his path 
of life and it reads, NO CLASSES. 

Three things take no vacation. The devil, for his 
life work of destruction will never cease. As long as 
souls are created Satan will toil to ensnare them. His 
is an eternal, monotonous grind, but hell is never full. 

The grace of God has no vacation, for the work of 
man’s salvation will go on as long as there are men. 
Think of what would become of us if God’s grace would 
suddenly decide to take a rest and “go fishing.” 

And a third is a man who never rests,—the mis- 
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sionary in the field. As the farmer in harvest time can 
afford no rest until the grain is gathered in, so God’s 
missionary, with a harvest of millions and millions of 
souls stretching before him, can afford no rest until 
they are gathered in, stored in the vast granaries of 
the Faith. 

And so the student, the Crusader, though he takes a 
vacation of body, cannot afford a vacation of spirit. He, 
too, is a missionary with a golden harvest before him. 
Tireless Satan is destroying it, God’s never resting 
grace is sustaining it, the vacationless missionary is 
harvesting it. We, too, must never cease to harvest— 
the sickle of prayer in one hand, the binding-cord of 
zeal in the other. 


Abbey and Seminary 


THE GRAIL for July should record pleasant days and 
such events as go to make up a happy vacation. But 
we are writing in the prosaic days of June when class 
and study periods and recreation intermingle at the 
call of the bell. 

—The Very Rev. Celestine Sander, O. S. B., Sub- 
prior of the Abbey and pastor of the local parish, 
celebrated the silver jubilee of his ordination on May 
2ist. It was a gala day for the parish. Rev. Charles 
Bilger, now of Madison, the jubilarian’s former pastor, 
was assistant priest at the Jubilee Mass. Rev. Clement 
Klingel, O. S. B., pastor at St. Anthony, a cousin of the 
jubilarian, was deacon; Rev. Louis Fuchs, O. S. B., 
a classmate, was subdeacon; Rev. Chrysostom Coons, 
0. S. B., pastor at Dale, a fellow novice, was master of 
ceremonies. Father Albert preached a splendid sermon 
on the priesthood. The music of the ordinary of the 
Mass were compositions of Fathers Vincent Wagner, 
0. S. B., and Thomas Schaefers, O. S. B. Father Louis 
celebrated his solemn jubilee Mass on May 25th with 
Very Rev. F. Subprior as assistant priest; F. Eber- 
hard, deacon; F. Paul, subdeacon; F. Augustine, 
master of ceremonies. F. Lambert preached an elo- 
quent sermon in English. 

—A day that was hailed with delight by the College 
boys was ‘their annual picnic, which was held in the 
leafy woods early in June. Of course, it was “the best 
ever.” 

—A second event looked forward to was a ball game 
between Gibault High School, from the Old Cathedral 
at Vincennes, and the students of the high school de- 
partment of the Preparatory Seminary. Gibault, at 
least such of them as sucessfully “navigated” the water 
ways enroute, aided by seminarians to make up the 
number of the missing, easily scored a victory. 

—On the afternoon of June 9th a large monumental 
cross of Bedford stone, Celtic in design, which stands 
on the lawn before the new seminary, the joint gift of 
a generous layman and a number of our alumni, was 
solemnly blessed with appropriate ceremonies by the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. X. Unterreitmeier, class of ’94~’95. 
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Father Thomas, the orator on the occasion, spoke on 
the cross in general and on its significance for priest 
and seminarian. He likewise explained the texts, mono- 
grams, and other figures that are sculptured on the 
sacred symbol. The St. Gregory Chancel Choir ren- 
dered “Christus factus est,” “Popule meus,” and the 
“Regina Coeli.” 

—On May 26th the Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., 
Ordinary of the Diocese of Indianapolis, conferred the 
tonsure in the Abbey Church on the following nineteen 
seminarians: Messrs. Anthony Weinzapfel, James Jan- 
sen, John Bankowski, Francis Early, Joseph Grothaus, 
John Holloran, James Moore, Frederic Niehaus, Jo- 
seph Brown, William Davis, William Strange, George 
Dunn, for the diocese of Indianapolis; Paul Kunkel, 
Joseph Pingsterhaus, Belleville; Leo Debes, Wenzel 
Beran, Leo McNeill, Wichita; William Oberste, Cor- 
pus Christi; John Kunkel, Boise. 

On the following morning these same young men re- 
ceived the Minor Orders of Porter and Lector, while 
the following received the Orders of Exorcist and 
Acolyte: Messrs. Joseph Schaefer, Sylvester Bloemke, 
Eugene Hanafee, James McBarron, Amos McLoughlin, 
Walter Nugent, Ralph Doyle, Indianapolis; George 
Corbin, Corpus Christi; John Glenn, Louisville; Law- 
rence Schoeppner, Sioux City; Gerard Netemeyer, Ed- 
ward Ratermann, Belleville; Lambert Schiel, Cajetano 
Romero, San Antonio. 

On the same occasion the following were promoted 
to the Subdiaconate: Messrs. Joseph Tieman, Aloy- 
sius Laugel, William Knapp, Andrew O’Keefe, Rich- 
ard Betz, William Lensing, Indianapolis; Daniel Mur- 
phy, Kansas City; Daniel Laning, Corpus Christi; 
John Vasen, Belleville. George Corbin and Francis 
Kaspar were promoted to the Subdiaconate some days 
later by their own Rt. Rev. Ordinary, Bishop Ledvina, 
of Corpus Christi, at Gary, Indiana. 

Those ordained to the Subdiaconate for the Diocese 
of Indianapolis, except Rev. William Lensing, who had 
not yet attained the canonical age, received the Diacon- 
ate on June 10th, on which day the Priesthood was con- 
ferred on the following Rev. Deacons: Matthew Her- 
old, Raymond Smith, Joseph Somes, John Riedinger, 
Ambrose Sullivan, Conrad Urbach, Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam Jansen, Corpus Christi; Francis Donnelly, Joseph 
Whalen, Covington. Four others of the class—Francis 
Hodapp, Bernard Loepker, Belleville; Aloysius Mors- 
kovsky, San Antonio; John Seitz, Milwaukee—were 
ordained by their respective ordinaries. 

—Father Jansen returned to his native Holland and 
Father Urbach to Germany to offer up their First Sol- 
emn Masses at home. After a short vacation abroad, 
both will return to the fields of labor of their adoption. 

—Examinations closed on the morning of June 18th. 
The students remained over for the celebration of Cor- 
pus Christi, which fell on the 19th. A grand outdoor 
procession around the crown of the hill, on which Abbey 
and Church stand, with mingled prayer and hymn and 
instrumental music, added to the charm of this feast. 
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—The morning of June 20th saw the departure of 
the students for the summer vacation. Peace and quiet 
have settled down on our solitude. 

—There was likewise quite an exodus of the Rev. 
Professors, who will help out in various parishes for 
the vacation, or at least for a part of it. Father Domi- 
nic will be chaplain to the Poor Clares at Evansville in 
place of Father Othmar, who has gone for a visit to 
his old home in Bavaria, which he has not seen since 
he left forty years ago. Father Albert will substitute 
first at Peonia and then at Fancy Farm, Ky. Father 
Richard is at Paducah, Ky. Father Eberhard will ap- 
ply the principals of moral at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Evansville, while Father Paul expounds philosophy in 
the rural districts at Mariah Hill. Father Anselm is 
holding forth at St. Peter’s, Ind. Father Thomas will 
enjoy the boundless Kansas prairies with visions of 
countless jack rabbits at Beaver. He relieves his broth- 
er, Rev. William Schaefers. Father Charles is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Cannelton. Later on he will take 
to the road in the interest of Jasper College. Father 
Cyril has gone to St. Mary’s, near Loogootee; Father 
Ignatius, to Cynthiana, Ky. Father Stephan will seek 
new strength at the orphanage near Vincennes. F. Peter 
is in exile at Siberia and F. James is at Vincennes. Of 
the few who are left at home to keep up the choir, some 
will be sent out as occasion demands. 

—Father Hilary has returned to Notre Dame to con- 
tinue his course in English at the summer school. Fa- 
ther Meinrad accompanied him to take up science. 

—The “Jasper Hoosiers” came over on June 15th 
to play the Collegians a game of baseball. It was a case 
of men pitted against boys. The final score was 10 to 0 
in favor of the visitors. After the fifth inning a halt 
was called and the College Band played the Indiana 
State Song, “On the Banks of the Wabash, Far Away,” 
the student body accompanying the music with the 
words. Paul Dresser, the author of both music and 
words, was a student at our College in the early ’70’s. 
Not feeling an inclination for the priesthood, he took 
up theatricals and went on the stage, closing his career 
in New York about 1907. His remains rest in St. 
Boniface Cemetery, Chicago. Just recently Governor 
Branch, of Indiana, issued a proclamation calling upon 
the citizens of the State to erect a memorial to the 
memory of the deceased author of the State song. 

—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Chartrand blessed the beauti- 
ful new chapel of the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand 
on the morning of June 20th. The St. Gregory Chancel 
Choir, under the direction of Father Thomas, sang the 
Gregorian chant at the Solemn High Mass, which fol- 
lowed. Luncheon was served at noon. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. A. Roell, class of ’88, recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Indiana. 

—Rev. Bernard H. Bunning, class of ’80, one of the 
pioneer priests of Dakota Territory, was found dead in 
bed on the morning of May 28th, at Dalton, S. D., a 
small parish to which he had been appointed only a few 
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months previously. Father Bunning visited his alma 
mater last autumn. 

—Another alumnus, one of the junior clergy in the 
Diocese of Louisville, Ky., Rev. Henry Pieper, class of 
19, was called to render an account of his stewardship 
towards the end of May. Father Pieper had been in 
rather poor health for some months. 

—Rev. Edward Boes, also a priest of the Diocese of 
Louisville, died in June. While not an alumnus of St. 
Meinrad, Father Boes, who was at one time in our 
community, was known as Bro. Raphael. 

—Rev. Raymond Egler, O. S. B., class of ’23, and his 
brother, Rev. F. Aemilian, O. S. B., were called home 
in June from St. Joseph’s Abbey, in Louisiana, by the 
sudden death of their father who lived on a farm near 
Ferdinand. 


Book Notices 


“Berta and Beth” is another book of the noted 
Catholic juvenile writer who signs herself “Clementia.” 
Still, though juvenile, her books are enjoyed by both 
old and young. “Berta and Beth,” the twins, have 
here a book entirely their own, and anyone will get 
many smiles at their ups and downs of life and their 
original childish ideas and sayings. It gives a beauti- 
ful picture of an ideal Catholic home and family, too, 
and will undoubtedly instil into its readers thoughts 
that will hardly be found in most of our present-day 
juveniles. Matre & Company, Chicago, Publishers. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. H. D. 


“Girlhood’s Highest Ideal” is an eighty-page booklet 
on vocations for girls by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. 
This interesting booklet contains especially two exam- 
ples to show the happiness of life within the cloister. 
One of these is Sister Eulogia of the northern states, 
and the other, though not so stated, is, if we mistake 
not, a Sister of Providence who died a saintly death 
at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Many girls will, no doubt, 
enjoy these “helpful chapters at the parting of the 
ways.” Price 15¢. Postage 3¢. Salvatorian Fathers, 
Salvatorian College, St. Nazianz, Wis. 


“Jesuit Martyrs in the United States and Canada,” 
by John J. Wynne, S. J., gives a very brief sketch of 
the martyrs Isaac Jogues, Jean de Brebeuf, Gabriel 
Lalemant, Antoine Daniel, Charles Garnier, Noel Cha- 
banel, Rene Goupil, and John de la Lande, also of the 
Indian maiden Catherine Tekakwitha, whose beatifica- 
tion has been asked of the Holy See. 


“Sewing for the Sanctuary” will be found very serv- 
iceable by women who are handy with the needle and 
desire to make altar linens, surplices, albs, vestments, 
and other articles for divine service. It is just the 
thing for sewing circles. “Sewing for the Sanctuary” 
may be obtained for 50¢ from Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana. “The Art of Making Altar Lin- 
ens” and “The Art of Making Altar Laces,” at 25¢ 
each, are also to be had at the same address. 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., has written a treatise 
on “The Crisis in the Churches.” The author treats his 
subject in six brief chapters: The New Protestant 
Reformation; Gospels, Creeds and Churches; Authority 
in Religion; One Church or Many Churches? The 
Virgin Birth of Christ; Whither Goest Thou? Price 
10¢. The America Press, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Trials 


GsTER MARY LUCINA stood before the huge 
kitchen range, and stirred the contents of each large 
pot in turn. There were beans, potatoes, cabbage, and 
beef for supper, and it was not merely an ordinary 
supper to make—it was quite a task to cook for one 
hundred-odd old men and ladies, some of them very 
old and dyspeptic, some cranky and hard to please, 
some jolly and indifferent as to what the menu was. 
The dyspeptic ones had to have special dishes—perhaps 
soft-boiled eggs, or crackers and milk, or perhaps lamb 
chops or tender veal—if those expensive meats hap- 
pened to wander into the collectors’ baskets. If not, 
Sister Lucina had to contrive as best she could, and 
sometimes this took not a little skill and brainwork. 

She was tired this afternoon, since they were house- 
cleaning, and short of sisters besides. It was not a 
small task to air out all the mattresses, pillows, and 
blankets of the 150 rooms the home contained, to say 
nothing of the lockers piled full of coats, caps, shawls 
and other wraps which required airing, shaking and 
beating, being then put back with moth balls in each 
pocket, or pinned on in little bags. 

The weather was waxing warm, and Sister Lucina 
devoured work, though Mother Superior told her not 
to overdo, which exhortation she was constantly forget- 
ting, in her zeal to have everything spick and span. But 
it seems some days are picked out by the archenemy of 
mankind in which to perpetrate shady tricks on a tried, 
well-disciplined soul, to see if he cannot make it back- 
slide a bit. 

So, on this day, everything had been going wrong, 
since early morning. First, Grandpa Eilers had fallen 
out of bed and hurt his leg. There were hot water and 
bandages and liniment to bring, for Grandpa insisted 
that no one in the world but tall, bright Sister Lucina 
knew how to bind up a hurt. She had left Sister Elea- 
nor, the young postulant, to mind the oatmeal, boiling 
on the stove for breakfast, but the iceman had been 
clamoring at the side gate, which was locked, to be let 
in, and so she ran off to open it, and while she was out 
there, she noticed that someone had left the chickenyard 
open, and the hens were making merry in the kitchen 
garden. So she ran to chase them back to their own 
domain. 

By the timo she returned to the kitchen, an awful 
burnt odor assailed her nostrils, and she found Sister 


Lucina, with reproachful eyes, hastily dumping the 
porridge into another pot, lest the burnt taste perme- 
ate the whole mass. 

‘I’m so sorry, Sister,’ said the postulant penitently, 
and then explained where she had been. 

‘It’s all right, dear, only there will be a good bit 
wasted. You see, I dare not scrape the bottom—and 
we must be sparing with our food. Next time, pull the 
pot to one side when you are called away, will you, 
dear?’ 

‘Oh, sister, I will.’ It hurt Sister Eleanor to be the 
cause of so much waste, and to see Sister Lucina so 
invariably cheerful on the surface, though she felt sure 
the cook must have been annoyed. 

There were several cats belonging to the household— 
necessary animals, to keep in check the rodents which 
so large a chicken yard drew. One of them, Nibs, a 
large grey Maltese, was Sister Lucina’s favorite, a fact 
which the cunning feline was not slow to realize. Sister 
loved her as much as she dared permit her unworldly 
heart love a creature, for Nibs always received the 
choicest morsels from her hands. 

Just before noon, Sister Lucina lit the oven to broil 
some steaks. After a two-minute space, she was dis- 
turbed at her dinner preparations by a frantic mewing 
and terrible squeals of distress. Sister looked in every 
corner, her eyes dilated with fear, lest something hor- 
rible be the matter with pussy, but not a vestige of 
cat could she find. She went back to her steak-salting, 
but the squeals continued. Old Mrs. Robson, a thin- 
faced, irritable old lady, poked in her sharp face. 

*‘What’s all the racket?’ she asked suspiciously, with 
an unpleasant grimace. ‘Killin’ cats for our dinner?’ 
Then she ambled off, mumbling, ‘Don’t know what them 
sisters give us half the time. Might be horse meat and 
we don’t know the difference.’ Mrs. Robson was a 
non-Catholic, and suspicious of every move the sisters 
made, though willing enough to live with them on char- 
ity, because Protestant homes required at least a small 
sum of money. 

Mrs. Robson’s half-sneering suggestion gave Sister 
Lucina an idea. What if—but she would look. Going 
to the oven, she opened the door, and—out shot Nibs, 
crazed with fear, and looking like the most hairless of 
Mexican hairless prize dogs! She ran around the room 
in a circle like a race horse, then shot out of the door 
and out to the cool grass, where she rolled on her back 
for full fifteen minutes. Having obeyed her wise fe- 
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line instinct, she felt better after awhile, and sat up 
licking her hairless paws as if nothing out of the ordi- 
nary had happened. 

‘Mrs. Robson wasn’t far wrong, was she?’ said 
Sister Lucina, laughing,after she had rubbed pussy with 
oil all over, lest any blisters develop. The other nuns 
teased, and advised her to make a dress and cap for 
Nibs. 

‘If it were not summer, I might actually have had 
to do it!’ she replied. 

But that wasn’t all. After dinner a wind came up, 
dragging a dark cloud blanket after it. The sisters 
were all busy at their allotted tasks, and Sister Lucina, 
who was churning butter at the window, was the first 
to notice the sudden raindrops, as large as quarter 
dollars, which came pattering down without any warn- 
ing. Leaping up, she ran with most unsisterly haste 
to the sewing room, where two nuns, and ten or twelve 
novices and postulants were busy at their machines, 
and cried, 

‘It’s raining! And the mattresses are out!’ 

As one man, they all arose, and dashed, some for the 
stairways, others to the elevator—as many as dared 
pile in—and thence out to the iron porches where the 
bedding was waving and flying in the breeze. Before 
the last pieces were brought in, it was pouring, and 
some things had to be brought down to the kitchen to 
dry. 

One blanket, caught up in the gale, had been blown 
into a mud puddle in the street, and Sister Lucina felt 
it must be washed at once, lest the mud stains ‘set,’ 
and leave an unsightly blotch. She never thought of 
asking another to do a thing which she could do herself; 
when the need presented itself, she straightway went 
and did it. So, putting the blanket in a bucket of water 
to soak, she first finished her churning, then went down 
to the laundry, washed it out, and hung it in the base- 
ment to dry, for it still continued to pour. 

At four Sisters Camilla and Genevieve came in from 
their rounds, bringing heavily-laden baskets, the con- 
tents of which must be sorted out and put away. Sister 
Genevieve felt ill, and Mother bade her go up at once 
to bed, for she was most tenderly careful of the sisters’ 
health. No one must overwork, nor neglect the small- 
est sign of illness, if they were to be fit at all times. 

Old John, who drove, helped bring in the things, and 
then went to put up the horse and wagon. Here again 
‘Old Nick’ sought to turn a clever trick, for nothing 
he could do to hinder the nuns was ever neglected. Dob- 
bin was a staid, gentle bay, of grandfatherly years, and 
never was he known to buck or kick. But on this par- 
ticular evening, a bee was occupying Dobbin’s stall, 
and resented the intrusion of its rightful owner. Mr. 
Bee tried to tell the unwelcome guest in polite terms 
that he was not wanted, but Dobbin paid no heed, out- 
side of most impolitely switching his tail right into 
Mr. Bee’s face. 

This infuriated the latter so, that he determined to 
show Dobbin who was boss, so he stung him vigorously 
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in the leg, just as old John was currying that part of 
his anatomy. Now, Dobbin didn’t mean to do it, but 
the sudden sharp prick startled him. He snorted and 
kicked—dealing poor old John a blow in the forehead 
with his hard iron shoe. 

‘I declare!’ cried Sister Lucina, wearily washing the 
supper dishes, ‘I never saw such a day of mishaps!’ 

‘Will John be able to drive the wagon tomorrow, do 
you think?’ asked Sister Eleanor. The cook shook 
her head. 

‘Not for a week, at least.’ 

‘What shall we do?’ lamented Mother Superior next 
morning. ‘John cannot go out, Sister Genevieve is ill, 
and no one else knows how to drive!’ 

‘I'll go, Mother,’ offered Sister Lucina. 

‘Can you manage a horse?’ 

‘I used to drive them on my uncle’s farm when I was 
a girl.’ Mother thought a moment; she was careful 
and prudent in all her decisions. 

‘You are sure you haven’t forgotten how?’ 

‘Oh, Mother!’ chimed in Sister Eleanor. ‘Trust Sis- 
ter Lucina to run anything—from a baby sulky to an 
automobile—with one hand tied behind her!’ Sister 
Eleanor had a great admiration for her senior helper. 
Mother Superior smiled indulgently at the young girl. 

‘I believe you are right,’ she said. ‘You may go, 
Sister. I’ll get someone else to help Sister Eleanor.’ 

They began their rounds—Sister Lucina driving, 
Sister Camilla on the seat beside her. She was holding 
her rosary with one hand, praying silently, and the 
lines with the other. All morning they kept going; 
sometimes they were obliged to stand in the store and 
wait until the proprietor supplied the wants of a long 
line of customers. At others, the storekeeper met them 
with a smile and a bright good morning, going at once 
to get the donation of goods which had been prepared 
before time. Few refused them, for it seemed hard 
for even the most callous to say ‘no’ to the gentle, un- 
obtrusive ladies in the graceful bonnets and flowing 
capes. 

But there was one baker, a fat, well-fed, self-satisfied 
fellow, with a greasy, black purse, which snapped shut 
by means of two little metal balls at the top. It was 
stuffed as full as its corpulent master, and was only 
opened to admit new representatives of the god Mam- 
mon—never to let any out. He was known to be hard 
and uncompromising, and did not believe in charity. 

‘Everybody should vork like I do,’ he said. ‘Den dey 
don’t need no charity.’ 

He had a wife, fat and rounded like himself, and a 
butterball of a two-year-old child. Little Billie was the 
apple of his eye, and anyone who did anything for 
Billie, was his idea of a saint. It was the only saving 
feature about him. 

He was a non-Catholic, and nuns were an abhorrence 
to him. Once, when the Little Sisters entered his shop 
and asked, in their soft tones, for alms, he gave them 
a curt ‘No!’ Little Billie, however, had more charity in 
his baby heart than his elder, who should have had 
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better understanding. Running to the counter, he 
grabbed a doughnut and pattered back, holding it out 
to the nuns. 

‘Want doughnut?’ he asked. 
touched. 

‘God bless his angel heart!’ they murmured, smiling 
down on the cherub. 

‘Billie! Come here!’ cried the baker, grabbing the 
doughnut out of the child’s hand and putting it back 
on the counter. ‘Get ouid!’ he said to the sisters, 
pointing to the door. Meekly they went, content to 
endure insult for Him Who wore a crown of thorns. 

On the morning when Sister Lucina had charge of 
the collecting, she stopped before the door of the 
grouchy baker. 

‘Oh, not there, Sister!’ warned Sister Camilla. ‘He 
chased us out once before.’ But Sister Lucina only 
smiled, winding the lines about the whip. 

‘We'll try him again,’ she said, confidently. ‘Lord, 
soften his heart,’ she prayed silently. They entered; 
so did the baker, but the stereotyped customers’ smile 
of welecrie died off his face when he saw who his 
visitors were. His visage grew black with wrath. 

‘Vell, vat do you want again?’ 

‘Alms, for the love of God.’ 

‘I told you last time, nodding doing! So beat it!’ 
adding a string of Teutonic oaths by way of speeding 
them on. Outside, the nuns looked at each other, but 
said nothing. Suddenly, there was an agonized cry; 
it came from the baker, who was standing in the door- 
way. Sister Lucina gave one look, dropped her basket, 
and dashed into the street just in time to grab little 
Billie from the path of a speeding automobile. But 
the fender grazed her cheek in passing, cutting a deep 
gash, and knocking her down. 

Immediately, a crowd began to gather. Someone was 
lifting her to her feet and leading her to the sidewalk. 
Her first anxiety was for the child. ‘Thank God!’ he 
was safe in his mother’s arms. 

‘Come in, sister, come in! Mein Gott! How she’s 
bleeding!’ It was the baker, who, with tears in his 
eyes, led her to the kitchen, where his wife hastily made 
warm water, and brought some salve and a clean cloth. 
She felt weak and stunned, and was grateful for the 
chair they gave her. 

‘Here; drink this right down,’ said the penitent fel- 
low, handing her a glass filled with a dark red cordial, 
and ashamed of his rudeness. His soul, steeped for so 
many years in selfishness, could hardly comprehend the 
nobility which could forget insult and self, and fly to 
the help of a fellow creature in distress. It touched him 
to the heart, for he really had one, though it was buried 
under gold and silver coins. He took Sister Lucina’s 
hand, and clumsily tried to thank her. 

‘Ach, I vos too mean to you, und den you go and 
safe my Billie! Mina, go fill up dere basket, und Sister, 
so often you pass by my shop, come in, und I gif you 
someting.’ Sister Lucina smiled weakly and thanked 
him, but underneath, her heart was exulting in God’s 
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victory. What was a little scratch like that where 
God’s work was concerned? 

After awhile, when she felt better, she arose to go; 
Sister Camilla was still pale from her scare. The baker 
and his wife lavished all the affectionate words they 
could think of upon the two nuns, and before they left, 
the greasy purse actually came out and disgorged a 
ten-dollar bill, which found its way into Sister Lucina’s 
meek hand. 

‘It’s a continuation of yesterday,’ she said jocosely 
to Sister Camilla as they climbed into the wagon and 
waved farewell to little Billie. ‘Satan must certainly 
have it in for me.’ 

‘You can hardly blame him, can you?’ replied her 
companion, admiringly. 

‘But he double-crossed himself, fool that he is, because 
God has designs upon that baker’s heart, I know.’ 

‘We'd better go right home. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Home! Why that’s just what mine enemy desires. 
But he shan’t get ahead of me! Giddap, Dobbin!’ 


Famous Women--Adelaide Procter 


There are many who love this sweet, gentle Catholic 
poet. Patience, disinterested devotion, faith, earnest- 
nes, courage, these are the themes which inspired her 
songs, and frequently the virtues which they directly 
urge upon the reader. None of her poems lapse into 
rhymed sermons; they are true poems, when most 
moral and didactic. They were but the expression of 
her daily life; she was an indefatigable worker, a 
faithful friend, a devoted helper of the poor and suf- 
fering. 

Her father, Waller Procter, (the poet known as Bar- 
ry Cornwall) although he considered her a girl of un- 
usual capacity, never suspected that she had inherited 
his poetical gift, nor did he know she had ever com- 
posed a line of poetry, until her first verses appeared 
in print. In her studies, she displayed a precocious 
ability, learning easily and rapidly, and showing a re- 
markable memory. As she grew older, she acquired 
French, German, and Italian, played well upon the 
piano, and evinced a marked talent for drawing. 

Her first book, ‘A Chaplet of Verses,’ was not issued 
until 1862, when she was thirty-seven years of age. 
This little volume was published for the benefit of a 
London Night-Refuge, and in a preface, Miss Procter 
advances the claims of the institution, narrates its 
history, and solicits aid for its treasury. She makes 
a powerful plea in two of the poems—‘Homeless’ and 
‘The Homeless Poor.’ Some of the other poems, too, 
such as ‘Milly’s Expiation,’ a story told by an Irish 
priest, ‘A Legend,’ and ‘Our Titles,’ are in her best 
manner, and even non-Catholics have evinced great ad- 
miration for such pieces as ‘Shrines of Mary’ and ‘A 
Chaplet of Flowers.’ 

It was in 1853 that Dickens, then editor of ‘Household 
Words,’ noticed among the contributions with which his 
office table was littered, a short poem which he con- 
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sidered unusually good. It professed to be the work of 
a Miss Mary Berwick, a name quite unknown to him, 
who was to be addressed through a London circulating 
library. He wrote to her immediately accepting the 
poem and requesting her to contribute another. She 
did so, and became a writer for the periodical. 

Miss Berwick was none other than Miss Procter, 
whom Dickens had known since she was a little girl, 
and whose father was one of his oldest and dearest 
friends. She had used an assumed name, because she 
feared, had she used her own, he would either have ac- 
cepted it for friendship’s sake, or found it very painful 
to refuse. It was more than a year before he dis- 
covered Miss Berwick’s real identity. It was during 
the month of December, when going to dine with her 
father, Barry Cornwall, he carried with him an early 
proof of the Christmas Number of Household Words. 
As he laid it down upon the parlor table before the as- 
sembled family, he remarked that it contained an ex- 
ceedingly pretty poem by a Miss Mary Berwick. The 
next day he was informed that Miss Berwick and Miss 
Procter were one, and he sat down at once and wrote 
her a most delightful letter. 

The volume of Legends and Lyrics, Miss Procter’s 
second book, is much better than her first, and contains 
many of her finest poems, including such favorites as 
‘The Angel’s Story,’ ‘True Honors,’ ‘A Tomb in Ghent,’ 
etc. The second series, which followed under the same 
title, opened with the ‘Legend of Provence,’ one of the 
loveliest of Italian traditions, clothed in exquisite verse, 
and contained other poems, briefer, but not less beauti- 
ful. It was her last book. 

She practically died of overwork—not literary work, 
for all her poems together make a volume of but moder- 
ate size, but of the ceaseless labors which she under- 
took in the cause of charity. She visited the sick, she 
taught the ignorant, she aided the widening of woman’s 
sphere of exertion, working for each object, as Dickens 
says, ‘with a flushed earnestness that disregarded sea- 
son, whether, time of day or night, food, rest.’ Even 
when failing health warned her to stop, she could not. 
It was in her nature to go on and on until she could no 
more. So long as she was able to move about, she 
went on with the task she had set herself, and only 
when at last she was obliged to take to her bed, did her 
restlessness disappear. Then, indeed, did she resign 
herself to God’s will with a loving patience touching to 
witness. During the fifteen months of her illness, she 
was never known to speak a single impatient or com- 
plaining word. 

Some who have read her poems have thought of her 
as a person always pensive and serious; but, indeed, 
she was possessed of a lively sense of humor, and had a 
peculiarly pleasant, ringing laugh. This cheerfulness 
remained with her to the end. Her last words, uttered 
with a bright smile were, ‘It has come at last!’ No 
wonder he was impatient to see what reward was pre- 
pared for her, for had she not ‘laid up for herself riches 
in Heaven’? 
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Adelaide Procter’s poems are remarkable for their 
simplicity and directness of style. Many of them are 
songs—real songs, whose full beauty cannot be appreci- 
ated until we hear them sung. Those who have heard 
‘Cleansing Fires’ or ‘The Lost Chord’ fitly rendered, 
will appreciate this truth. 


The Lure of “Old Blue” 


If any of you has hidden up on the top pantry shelf, 
‘just some old plates and a platter or two that used to 
be grandma’s—we never use them, but hate to throw 
them away’—and these particular dishes happen to be 
decorated in rich, dark blue, with a scene of some kind 
in the center, and a border of shells, flowers or fruits— 
don’t, oh don’t dream of throwing them away! Trot 
them out on your plate rail or dining room mantel, for, 
if china collectors heard you had them, they would come 
six hundred miles to buy them of you! 

One of these china collectors nearly had a fainting fit 
one day, and for the following reason: She knocked 
at the back door of a certain farmhouse, and asked the 
farmwife if she had any old blue dishes she would like 
to sell. ‘Old blue dishes?’ repeated the lady, ‘Land, yes! 
I had stacks of them, but when they got broken, I just 
pounded them up and fed them to the hens as grit.’ 
Fancy Easter eggs, composed of immortal porcelain, 
which once bore the likeness of Benjamin Franklin, 
or the Father of His Country, or his Mount Vernon 
home! Caesar dead and turned to clay—’ has a paral- 
lel in the present. 

About a century ago, the pottery makers of England 
established a profitable branch of commerce with the 
Colonies and with the States of the new American Re- 
public, by means of an appeal unique in the annals of 
trade. They decorated the pottery destined for the 
new market with faithful views taken from America 
itself, many of which, by the way,have been perpetuated 
in no other manner. A few of the potters sent their 
own artists over the sea to make drawings with pen 
and pencil, sketches in oil, or impressions with the 
newly invented ‘camera obscura’ or ‘camera lucida’ (the 
beginnings of modern cameras) of scenery bordering 
upon the wonderful rivers, of mountain ranges, inland, 
lakes, and of the far-famed Niagara Falls. They also 
gratified the pride of the dwellers in the new cities 
by making pictures of their important buildings—state 
houses, colleges, almshouses, prisons, warehouses, inns, 
churches, theaters, etc. 

Neither did the English potters hesitate to honor 
the national heroes of the new-born Republic, by turn- 
ing out fanciful scenes of America’s pioneers; others, 
setting aside their own patriotic pride, used portraits 
of George Washington and of the naval heroes of the 
war of 1812, together with sketches of engagements 
fatal to British arms, of monuments raised to Colonial 
victories, and of Revolutionary battlefields whereon the 
patriot forces had routed the redcoats. 

The pictures thus secured were taken to the English 
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pottery works, where, by means of the recently dis- 
covered process of transfer printing from copper plates, 
they were stamped upon dinner sets, tea services, toi- 
let sets, and all manner of useful ware. By far the 
greater number of American views went to the potteries 
of Staffordshire. The pieces which are genuine will 
bear the names of Enoch Wood, Stevenson, Clews, Ridg- 
way, Stubbs, Tams, Mayer, Adams, Jackson, and Green. 

The rich blue color so greatly admired, which until 
very recent years has been impossible of reproduction, 
was first adopted in England early in the nineteenth 
century, and was an echo of the Oriental blues, as 
well as of the Dutch Delft, which, owing to Holland’s 
earlier trade facilities with the Orient, presented the 
first reproduction of that color in Europe. Until about 
the year 1830, at which time printing became cheapened 
by the process of lithography, blue was almost the sole 
color in use in the Staffordshire potteries. The color 
was cheap and flowed easily, and its density hid from 
view imperfections in the ware. 

At the time of manufacture the prices for the im- 
ported ware were so small, from a six-pence to a shil- 
ling (12%¢ to 25¢) being the cost of a single plate, 
that the amounts paid at the present time to possess 
one of the surviving pieces would amaze our thrifty 
forefathers, as well as astonish the trade-seeking pot- 
ters who turned them out. 

There is no study so fascinating as the history of 
our country, as set down pictorially on these quaint, 
china dishes. They have the faculty of sharpening 
our appetites for hitherto dry facts, and awaken an 
impulse to unravel and follow to their source the 
bright threads of this alluring and gayly-patterned 
‘stuff of history.’ And now, after learning their price- 
less value, perhaps the fortunate possessors of half- 
forgotten specimens up in some dusty attic cupboard, 
will rush up to get them, and cherish them even more 
than our china-loving lady ancestors did. 


Vegetables and Their Preparation 


A liberal supply of vegetables in the diet is one of 
the best sources of necessary mineral matters, vege- 
table acids, and roughage or bulk. They also give a 
pleasant and healthful variety to the meals, even 
though they are not always the most economical foods 
for supplying energy and body-building protein. 

Vegetables are baked, roasted, fried, or boiled, but 
the most comomn method of cooking them is in boiling 
water. Steaming is not infrequently resorted to as a 
method of cooking, and is, of course, similar in prin- 
ciple to boiling water. A well-cooked vegetable will be 
palatable and readily digestible; on the contrary, 
badly-cooked, water-soaked vegetables very generally 
cause digestive disturbances, which are often serious. 

All green vegetables, roots and tubers, should be 
crisp and firm when put on to cook. If for any reason 
a vegetable has lost its firmness and crispness, it should 
be soaked in very cold water until it becomes plump 
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and crisp. With new vegetables this will be only a 
matter of minutes, while old roots and tubers often re- 
quire many hours. All vegetables should be thorough- 
ly cleaned before being put on to cook. Those that 
form in heads, such as cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts, should be soaked, heads down, in cold 
water, to which a few spoons of vinegar may be added. 
If there are any worms or other forms of annual life 
in them, they will crawl out. 

To secure the most appetizing and palatable dishes, 
only fresh, tender vegetables should be cooked. If, 
however, string beans, peas, etc., have grown until 
a little too old, a small pinch of baking soda added to 
the water in which they are boiled, makes them tender 
in a short time, since long boiling causes them to fall 
apart, often without softening the tough fibers. Soda 
also helps to retain the color of the vegetable, but care 
must be taken not to use too much, as this would de- 
stroy the flavor. A little of it may also be used where 
the water is quite hard. 

During the cooking of all vegetables, the cover must 
be drawn to one side of the stewpan, to allow the vola- 
tile bodies, liberated by the heat, to pass off in the 
steam. Vegetables of a strong or acrid taste, may be 
improved by blanching. This is done by dropping the 
vegetable in boiling, salted water, and allowing to boil, 
with the cover partially or wholly off the stewpan, five 
to twenty minutes, depending upon the vegetable; then 
drain off the water. If it is not to be prepared at 
once, pour cold water over it, to cool quickly, and set 
aside; this may be done several hours before a meal 
is served. Then, when it is time to prepare the meal, 
the dish is completed without much further cooking 
or trouble. 

Beans, peas, and lentils contain about 50% starch, 
and are very rich in nitrogenous matter. They may 
even replace a portion of the meat in the daily dietary. 
But as their fat content is only about 3%, they are 
commonly and wisely cooked with some added fat. 
The green seeds of beans and peas are not so highly 
nutritious as the dried seed, but they are more del- 
icate, and more easily digested. 

The potato has become in America an almost indis- 
pensable adjunct to the so-called ‘square meal,’ and 
justly so, since there is no other vegetable that lends 
itself to such a variety of preparations. It contains 
a great variety of nutritious matter, and is a preventive 
of scurvy. The sweet potato, too, is a great favorite; 
it is richer in sugar and starch than the plain potato, 
and is valuable in that it is somewhat laxative. The 
bulb-bearing plants belong to the lily family, the onion 
being the bulb most generally used as a vegetable and 
flavorer. On the continent of Europe, many other mem- 
bers of the onion family are used, such as leek, shallot, 
garlic, chives, and cibol. Much of the delicious flavor 
of French and Italian cookery is due to the skilful com- 
bination of several of the onion flavors. 

Cabbage, lettuce, celery, spinach, etc., are valuable 
for their refreshing qualities and also for the salts they 
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yield; but, owing to the amount of water they contain, 
(90% or more), their food value is low, although celery 
and spinach are known to contain iron, which is valu- 
able for the blood. These vegetables should be employed 
while young and tender; the more rapidly the vege- 
tables grow, the more tender will they be. Slow growth 
favors the development of tough and woody matter, as 
is very noticeable in asparagus, lettuce, etc., in cold 
springs and summers. 

In preparing vegetables for the table, the careful 
cook will remove all inedible portions, and will see to 
it that the total amount of refuse is as small as is 
consistent with good quality. Thin paring of potatoes 
and other vegetables is an economy which it is worth 
while to practice. In most stores it is now possible to 
purchase a special paring knife, which is proof against 
wasteful thick peelings. It is semicylindrical, coming 
to a point at the top, and having a slit in the middle, 
with one sharpened edge. With this utensil, it is im- 
possible to cut a peeling any thicker than the width of 
the slit, which is about one-sixteenth of an inch. 


Recipes 


CREAM CHEESE EGG SALAD: Divide a cream cheese 
into three portions and soften with just enough cream 
to make it easy to handle. Season. Color one-third 
with finely-chopped parsley, a second third with hard- 


Our Needlework Design 


We give this month a 
simple design by which any 
woman may beautify her bed- 
room at small expense. The 
material used is unbleached 
muslin, worked in pink, with 
green leaves and black lat- 
tice work, or the flowers may 
be in blue or lavender if pre- 
ferred. If a more expensive 
material is desired, blue lin- 
en worked in white is good, 
or tan, with the above-mentioned colors. Either 
satin or loop-stitch (lazy-daisy) may be used for 
the flowers and leaves, while the lattice work is in 
basting stitch. The effect is delightfully dainty. 
Pattern for four motifs in daisy design, 40¢. Ad- 
dress: Grail Embroidery, 3343A So. Compton Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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cooked egg-yolks, and a third with the solid portion of 
chili sauce or a piece of pimento if it is at hand. Shape 
into eggs, and place a green, yellow and pink egg in 
each nest, which is made of shredded lettuce leaves. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 

Sort GINGER CAKES: Take % cup sugar, % cup 
shortening, 1 cup molasses, 1 teaspoon each cinnamon, 
ginger and cloves, % teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons soda 
dissolved in 1 cup boiling mater, 2% cups flour, 2 well- 
beaten eggs stirred in last. 


Household Hints 


Always wash white silk articles in cold water. 
water turnes them yellow. 

To facilitate the cutting of pineapples: 
up at once; cut off rinds afterwards. 

If one hasn’t a regular floor waxer and polisher with 
long handle, the fleece-covered shoe-buffers that come 
with the paste shoe polishes, answer the purpose much 
better than a cloth. Have one for waxing and one for 
polishing. When they become too waxy and soiled, they 
may be washed out in warm water and soap. 

Don’t throw away old inner tubes. Cut them up for 
rubber bands. 

If jelly lids are rusty, pour into them a teaspoon of 
melted paraffine, and pour out again. This leaves a 
thin protecting film. 
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The Grail Fashion Department 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


Write your name and address plainly on 
any piece of paper, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern you want. En- 
close 15¢ in stamps or coin (wrap coin care- 
fully) for each pattern ordered. Send your 
order to our Fasnion DepartTMENT. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for us by 


the leading fashion designers of New York 
City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

When you send your pattern order, we 
suggest that you enclose 10 cents extra for 
a copy of our large Fashion Magazine. You'll 
find in it plenty of suggestions for vacation 
clothes and, in making them, the price of the 


book will be saved over and over again. 
Address your order to GratL FasHIon De 
PARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Note:—At least ten days must be allowed 
for sending patterns. 


All patterns 15¢ each, stamps or coin 
(coin preferred) 
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No. 1923. Easily Made Dress. Cut in sizes 
86, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 24-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2084. Lovely Design. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40,.42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material with 24% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting and 34% yards of binding. 

No. 2103. Child’s Dress with Bloomers. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material with 
1% yards of binding. 
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No. 2126. Attractive One-Piece Dress with 
chemisier front. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2077. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
3% yards of 14-inch ribbon and 1% yards 
of binding. 

No. 2092. Trim Blouse. Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with 2% yards of braid. 
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No. 2136. Slenderizing Lines. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measures. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material with 1% yards of ruffling. 

No. 2097. A Popular Style. Cut’in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of binding and 1%4 
yards of ribbon. 

No. 2143. Smart One-Piece Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36- 


inch material with % yard of 24-inch con- 
trasting and 3 yards of ribbon. 
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On the Epistles and Gospels 


Illustrated Edition 
| With Preface by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons 
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8vo, cloth, net, $1.75; 

postage, 25 cents extra E 

THE BEST AND MOST COM. 3 

PLETE EDITION AS WELL AS 
THE CHEAPEST, 

HIGHLY APPROVED, [ 

With 140 illustrations, 704 pages E 

H| Why this book should bein |5 

| the hands of every family I 








Because it explains in simple 
language the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, and | 
the Dogmas and Doctrines _ | 
of the Church. IE 

Because it explains the | 
Duties of our State of Life. 

Because it contains Home 
Devotions for those who 
are prevented from hear- 
ing Mass. HF 

Because it is a complete 4% 
Meditation and Prayer- 5 
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By Rev. M. J. CORCORAN, 0.5.A. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


If you want to know why St. Rita is called 
THE SAINT OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
read this stirring narrative. Picturing 
for you’ in most charming manner the 
girlhood of the holy maiden and the seemingly 
unbearable trials following her marriage, at her 
parents’ wishes, to a brilliant man, who cruelly 
mistreated her and. who was found murd 

in a lonely mountain path, it tells,you of her 
great: merits before God and the won- 
derful favors and miracles she secured 
for her devout clients. 


The Most Popular Prayerboek in English 

>» iny 

Prayer 
Book 


HAPPINESS IN 
GOODNESS 
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Reflections, Coun- 
sels, Prayers and 


FATHER LASANCE : 
Devotions. With 


AUTHOR. OF = 


THE MOST POPULAR Marriage Mass. 
PRAYER 00K {Nt 
WHE ENGLISH LanGlidct By Rev, 
= F. X. LASANCE 
Poe ~ 702 pages, size, 
- 53s x 354 inches 


It is indeed a prayer-book that is 
“different.” It takes prayer and medi- 
tation into the bracing air and sweet 
sunshine of God 

BINDINGS — Imitation®leather, limp, 
$1.50; real leather, gold edges, $3.00. 
Send postpaid on receipt of price 
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LA ees 
@ Mill Town 
i, Pastor 


By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


‘** A Milltown Pastor’’ moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


Note: Please make all checks, 
drafts, or money orders payable 
to The Abbey Press. If remit- 
tance does not accompany 
order, book will be sent C.O.D., 
which is higher than the post- 
age prepaid price. 
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THE CATHOLIC’S 
READY ANSWER. 


By REV. M. P. HILL, SJ. 


will enable Catholics to remember and 
impart the truths of their religion 
whenever the occasion presents itsel£ 
The right answer at the rigit time 
bas converted many. 

Among the up-to-date questions 
treated are: 


Apes and Men Infallibility of the Pope 


| Labor Unions 


Boycotts 

Bible Myths } Luther 

Bible Reading | Miracles 

Celibacy of Priests Mixed Marriages 
Cremation | Morality of Bible 
Christ, Divinity of | Heroes 

Creation, The | Religion and Morality 
Chastity | Sctence and the Bible 


“Christian Science” | Secret Societies 


Confeasion | Socialism 
Divorce Spiritism 
Darwinism | Strikes 


| Superstition 


Exisience of God 
| Tradition and the Bible 


Eve and the Serpent 


Evolution Trinity, The Blessed 
Eugenics | Unions 

Free Love Wages, Iron Law of 
Free Masonry | Western Schism, The 
Galileo | Workingman’s Condi- 
Hell | ‘tica 


Indulgences Etc., ete 


4 BOOK RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
8vo, cloth, 490 pages, Net: $2.00 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $2.00 








By Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


The first book written for nurses 
explaining the Catholic interpretation 
of ethical questions. Nurses will find 
this book of the greatest help, and 
members of Catholic Sisterh 


directing hospitals and training-schools, 
and physicians will find an answer f 
every moral question connected with 
medicine. 
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The CLEMENTIA BOOKS 





BERTA AND BETH 
By Clementia 


“The Best Catholic Juve- 
nile ever Published for 
a Dollar.” 


We can say without 
fear of contradiction that 
this is the most original 
Catholic juvenile book 
ever published. “Berta & 
Beth,” the lovable twins, who have figured 
with such delightful prominence in the more 
recent works of “Clementia” have here a 
book entirely their own. Mary Selwyn tells 
the story (and a very joyous story it is), 
and little Wilhelmina has turned illustrator. 
A series of twenty-nine quaint pictures from 
her own pen emphasizes the more important 
points of the story. No Catholic juvenile 
possesses three points equal to these three 
of “Berta and Beth.” 

1. A_ colored illustrated 

frontispiece. 

2. Authorship by the most famous of 

Catholic writers for girls. 
3. The right kind of a price — One 
Dollar. 


Read this book yourself and give every 
child you know a copy of it. 


BERTA ead BETH 











jacket and 


MARY’S RAINBOW 


“A Book You Will Love 
to Read.” 


This book tells a great 
deal about Mary’s life and 
satisfies the demand for 
more about those two lov- 
able, mischievous “twin- 
nies” who furnish much of the amusement 
and not a little excitement in .Clementia’s 
other books. 


Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 














MOSTLY MARY 


“A Book for Readers 
Aged 7 to 77.” 


This is not a sequel to 
any other book by Cle- 
mentia, but a complete 
story in itself, the first of 
the “Berta & Beth” series. 
It tells us something of Mary Selwyn’s early 
history. 





Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 


THE SELWYNS IN 
DIXIE 


By Clementia. 


This is one of the Mary 
Selwyn books. A com- 
plete story—288 pages— 
bound in cloth, with at- 
tractive jacket and frontis- 
It tells a great deal of the history 





piece. 
of Wilhelmina Marvin, and it surely has 


created quite a stir. If you have not already 
read it, you will regret not having done so 
before. 


Price $1.50 each, postpaid. 





SOME OF THE OTHER MARY 
SELWYN BOOKS 
Bird-A-Lea, a complete story, illustrated, 
$1.50 each, postpaid. 
Uncle Frank’s Mary, with 
$1.50 net, postage extra. 

The Quest of Mary Selwyn, a sequel to 
Uncle Frank’s Mary, with frontispiece, 
$1.50 net, postage extra. 


frontispiece, 


Benedictine Fathers 


Book Dept. 





St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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$ In vain you will build In an age of speciali- % 
¢ churches, give missions, zation when every «% 
eee tied n of branch of knowledge “™ 
s ee and endeavor has a ¢@ 
e) forts will be futile if literature of its own, it * 
. you are not able to is indispensable that §$ 
2 wield the defensive and religion should use this % 
% offensive weapon of a modern vehicle of in- % 
+ loyal and sincere Cath- ae = a Ps 
% lic Press. Pius X. to spread the truth, to 
. ; check and to crush that . 
" A Catholic paper in which is false and im- * 
¢ a parish is a perpetual moral. Bishop Char- % 
s Mission. Leo XIII. trand. x 
+ Donations last month Donations this month r 
e $68.20. $57.48. é 
i . 
= Total Donations Keceived: $2553.72. g 
: ¢ 
= Idaho Arizona California Connecticut Delaware | Maryland | Maine < 
4 7.00 83.50 26.50 22.50 $ 
DY Washington Nevada District of Col. New Hamps. New Jersey | New York te 
3 3.50 11.00 58.45 273.43 $ 
% Pennsylvania Rhode Island Virginia West Virginia Vermont ‘ 
PS 114.00 14.75 1.00 2.00 } S 
s Colorado Kansas Montana | Nebraska Nerth Dakota South Dakota g 
a 24.50 4.50 12.00 1.00 1.00 s 
u Utah Wyoming Alabama Arkansas Florida Georgia Texas * 
% 11.50 2.00 200 _ % 
% Louisiana N. Carolina S. Carolina New Mexico Tennessee Mississippi x 
= 15.70 | 1.00 $ 
< Ohio Illinois Indiana Kentucky Michigan Missouri lowa &® 
if 142.90 95.75 1163.71 62.70 78.50 | 82.95 18.00 a 
% Minnesota Wisconsin Massachusetts Oregon | Oklahoma Canada ¢ 
PY 36.75 119.88 56.25 3.50 % 
. To continue the work of publishing THE GRAIL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 5 
% a new and properly arranged building. Since tne proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the e 
BS support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating $ 
« any of this money for building purposes. We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique @ 
s opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle- ei 
s ment of defense against falsehood and error. All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged % 
. and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. Address ry 
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" Building Fund St. Meinrad, Ind. * 
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